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The Menagerie of Philosophers 


... and what it suggests about human 
knowledge 


Where my aunt Sapientia got her Fiat Lux is a mystery to me. 


It suddenly appeared on her doorstep one day. My attempts to 
find out something about its provenance should prove 
unexpectedly difficult. Do you remember what a Fiat Lux 
Spider looks like? Well, probably not. It's a somewhat aged 
kind of convertible that you rarely see anymore. The series that 
was built wasn't very big. People didn't like the model very 
much. True, it undeniably exuded a certain elegance with its 
bonnet pulled down between the round headlights and the flat 
rear with the wings rising slightly outwards - a bit like a flying 
wing on the road. But this car has never been very reliable. It 
likes to develop a life of its own, carrying its owners just about 
as far as it wants to, then breaking down and leaving the 
occupants to flexibly take charge of what happens next. In 
addition, the soft top does not close properly. Even when it is 
folded down, a fresh wind always blows in and disturbs the 
cosiness. 

We were all very surprised that Aunt Sapientia bought such 
a car. She had always hold the opinion that a car should be a 
cheap, safe and practical means of transport - like Uncle 
Curioso's station wagon and her previous small car. Some 
people who had enough money could buy sports cars and 
convertibles, that would make the world a little more 
colourful. But she herself prefers to spend her limited means 
on other pleasant things in life, such as buying a nice dress, 
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eating well, or going on a trip now and then. How did she end 
up with this Fiat Lux? Well, she had always shown a certain 
preference for the originality of Italian design, but when it 
came to cars, and especially this somewhat aged car which 
could not quite claim the charm of a vintage car? Besides, 
driving a car was becoming more and more out of fashion in 
her circles anyway, and those who couldn't or didn't want to 
do without it continued this now questionable activity rather 
bashfully and inconspicuously in any case. 

Aunt Sapientia praised the very thing about her new vehicle 
that others wanted to see as a shortcoming. The unavoidable 
wind inside the car clears the head and makes it receptive to 
new thoughts. If you have to be at a certain place at a certain 
time, you don't need to get into this car. But if you have some 
leisure, it can take you much further than any other means of 
transport. In this car, the journey already becomes the 
destination. And surprisingly, Uncle Curioso agreed, although 
he too had always preached a strictly sensible attitude towards 
the automobile. 

By the way, Aunt Sapientia's real name was Klara, and only a 
few people were allowed to call her by her nickname. She owed 
it to Uncle Curioso. Before Aunt Sapientia went on a trip, she 
liked to buy at least three or four guidebooks about the 
destination and was usually quite well prepared. After all, one 
could not simply rely on one opinion or one perspective, was 
one of her mottos and, besides, you see more if you know 
something beforehand. After she had very stubbornly tried on 
a journey together to adapt the buildings and art treasures to 
the descriptions of a guidebook that had become outdated in 
the meantime due to various changes, Uncle Curioso came up 


with her nickname. 

Well, Aunt Sapientia was quite willing to accept that she had 
knowledge, understanding, insight and a certain amount of 
prudence, but she was embarrassed to be ascribed wisdom (all 
the more so because she knew quite well that Uncle Curioso 
was only half-ironic about her nickname). And that's why you 
couldn't call her that too often if you didn't want to offend her. 

Of course, she had soon returned the favour. For Uncle 
Curioso was a Thomas before she embellished him a little in 
the romance-romantic direction. And though the melodic- 
artistic sound of his nickname seemed for a long time little 
suited to Uncle Curioso, Aunt Sapientia had as good reasons for 
her choice as he had for his. Uncle Curioso had quickly become 
aware of the ambiguity that his wife had allowed herself, that 
oscillation between curiosity and strangeness - yet he bore his 
nickname with equanimity. 

Since I also have a little of his inquisitiveness in my blood, 
their sudden enthusiasm for this strange car gave me no peace. 
And so I soon invited myself to spend a weekend with them 
once again, as I had often done as a boy. 

Aunt Sapientia and Uncle Curioso had no children of their 
own. They would have liked to have had some and would 
certainly have been good parents, but it hadn't worked out. 
They had therefore undergone a reasonable amount of 
examinations, but were of the opinion that one should not 
exaggerate in this respect. As nice as it would be to have 
children of their own, the happiness of their marriage and their 
lives did not depend on it. Besides, childlessness also has 
advantages, such as greater temporal and financial freedom. 
And if one looks at the matter independently of the personal 


desire to have children, there are already too many people, 
even in wealthy countries, to be able to provide pleasant living 
conditions for all. 

They had considered adoption again and again, but then - 
although they showed a lot of sympathy for a couple who were 
friends and had gone this way - they decided not to do it. 

They certainly did not consider a "substitute child" or "child 
substitute", as one so often sees in couples who have remained 
childless, preferably in the form of a dog. Although Uncle 
Curioso once half-jokingly said: "We could make observations 
on the interesting question of how much and what kind of 
consciousness higher mammals have," they agreed that a dog 
was not a sufficient reason to limit their independence 
considerably and that they would rather devote themselves to 
us nephews and nieces. Besides, as we shall see, cats, chickens, 
porcupines and monkeys, even donkeys, are philosophically 
more prestigious animals than dogs. 

Aunt Sapientia liked to read novels and stories. This was part 
of her way of thinking about life. She had a fine sense for the 
wrong tone and the clichéd. Uncle Curioso now and then had a 
book recommended to him by her, but he himself preferred 
more philosophical texts, especially those that tried to use the 
clearest and simplest language possible. He disliked 
intellectuals who made it more difficult than necessary for the 
reader to follow their thoughts. For example, the Prussian state 
philosopher who once said of himself that he would have 
needed another year of work to put his "Logic" in proper form, 
but refrained from doing so because financial constraints had 
prompted him to put the work into print. 


Uncle Curioso had his own term for this breed of 
philosophers: "extremists of abstraction". And in the particular 
case of the thinker just mentioned, he doubted very much that 
even many more years of work would have been enough to 
make him write more clear and appropriate things. Once, 
when we were discussing his nevertheless (or for this very 
reason?) astonishing influence, Uncle Curioso said: "The 
theologian Hans Kting has found the nicest introduction to 
prepare his audience for the yet unavoidable study of Hegel: 
Hegel,’ he says, ‘is undoubtedly the most difficult among the 
notoriously difficult German philosophers. And even the most 
refined cook cannot soften tough meat.’ At the same time, 
Hegel proclaims in a treatise on the spiritual work of art that 'the 
separate beautiful national spirits unite into a single pantheon, 
the element and habitation of which is language.’ But when this 
same gentleman then continues to serve us unpalatable 
metaphysical constructs - often enough in bumpy monster 
sentences that do not come to terms with themselves - this 
creates anything but pride in the philosophical spirit of our 
nation." 

Curioso, on the other hand, took particular pleasure in good 
metaphors and similes, which he also liked to tell himself when 
the opportunity arose. "They often hit us more directly, make 
a stronger impression and have a more lasting influence on us 
than systematically progressing discussion," he once said to 
me. "Religions have always taken advantage of this, and we 
philosophers should take it as an example. Our contribution to 
the debate on philosophy of life is nothing too write home 
about if we rely on nothing else than our footnote texts. Alas, 
mostly only people with a certain outsider position in 
philosophy have understood this, and only a few professionals 
produce popularisation attempts of some charm. 
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With our entanglement in scientific-rituals, as indispensable 
as they are to a certain extent, we tire out even many educated 
contemporaries quite quickly, and they do not follow us very 
far. When Szczesny very aptly says that the cultivated man is 
repelled by the unimaginative and sterile 'ideologizing’ of 
modern agnosticism, since it seems to offer him no occasion 
for creating or enjoying things of beauty, this applies just as 
much to the sterile scientificity of a philosophy seemingly 
devoid of a philosophy of life. If we have to offer people so 
much disillusion and disenchant the world in some respects, 
then we should at least make an effort once in a while to do so 
in a form that entertains and gives pleasure." 

And Aunt Sapientia said: "For a man, Szczesny has hit the nail 
on the head amazingly well. And even though I believe that 
religious feelings and religions are more important than you 
think, you agnostics and atheists are certainly right if you don't 
want to be represented as unimaginative, unartistic, cold and 
unfeeling. But you shouldn't just quote kindred spirits of your 
gender, you should also think about the fact now and again that 
there are clever women who defend you powerfully while 
demonstrating at once how to express oneself clearly. 

Margaret Knight, for example, says that it is a mistake to 
think that unbelievers are all insensitive Philistines with no 
appreciation of beauty, no respect for tradition, no capacity for 
wonder and reverence, who would like nothing better than to 
pull down the cathedral at Chartres and erect a public 
washhouse on the site. However, with all the awe one can feel 
before the Cathedral at Chartres and all the understanding for 
the intentions of its builders, one must believe just as little in 
the God of Israel for the sake of such a cultural achievement as 


in the Greek goddess Athene in face of the Parthenon." 

You can already see: Aunt Sapientia and Uncle Curioso were 
quite a lively couple, even if their discussions did not always 
stick to the point but were often driven in the most surprising 
directions by all kinds of peculiar associations. 

The two of them also had - even if the selection that my 
memory makes sometimes leaves a somewhat different 
impression - the pleasant quality of not constantly bom- 
barding themselves and others with their knowledge or being a 
pain in the neck with highly philosophical discussions. Just like 
other couples, they mostly talked about everyday things. 
Unlike some other couples, however, their conversations 
lacked those sideswipes and biting remarks that show you that 
love has been lost and that here two people only stay together 
out of habit, external constraints, or fear of loneliness. 

But don't let me digress too much. If necessary, you must rap 
my knuckles a little and remind me of what I promised to tell 
you about. Even at school, | sometimes didn't get beyond the 
introduction in my expository texts and then had to quickly 
invent a new outline that made it look somewhat as if I hada 
fully developed essay. 

Once - I must have been fourteen years old at the time - I was 
a guest of theirs and we had gone to bed quite early after an 
excursion without eating much. In the morning, my uncle 
woke me up and my first words were: "Is breakfast ready yet? 

At that time | still believed that such harmless sentences 
could in no way affect the course of life. But Uncle Curioso 
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Replied: "You remind me of Russell's cat." 

And there we were, engaged in a conversation that would 
drag out breakfast. 

"Who's Russell? And what about his cat?" 

"Bertrand Russell was an English lord who was short of 
money for most of his life, had an alarming number of wives 
and even more dissenting views that even landed him in prison 
for a time. He was one of the great enlighteners of the 20th 
century. He was awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature for a 
non-fiction book: 'Marriage and Morals’. He added his cat, his 
chicken, a crate of oranges and a Chinese teapot to the 
philosophers’ world of metaphors and parables." 

"Don't overdo it, a whole philosophical household is a bit 
much so early in the morning! Tell me about the cat first." 

"All right. Bertie noticed that his cat was also getting hungry 
while he slept." 

"So what! I'm sure mine would be the same if I had one, slept 
long enough and she couldn't catch anything to eat during that 
time." 

"Yes, but Bertie seriously considered that the whole outside 
world, and of course the cat, could only exist in his imagination. 
The Irish bishop Berkeley had in fact revived this old 
philosophers’ musing two hundred years before." 

"Yes, I understand. But then the cat shouldn't get hungry 
while he's sleeping and not precisely dreaming that she's on an 
exhausting and futile mouse hunt." 

"Bertrand Russell came to exactly the same conclusion. He 
thought it was much simpler to assume that the cat really 
existed and therefore became hungry, even when he did not 
think about her and did not observe her. That she only existed 


in his imagination could not be clearly disproved, but there 
were no good reasons for such a speculation." 

"Funny how a cat supports common sense." 

"Well, after all, Lichtenberg already noted: ‘There sat the 
great man and watched his young cats’. Like so many other 
things, he seems to have anticipated the philosophical career 
of the cat. Berkeley, however, would not have been put off by 
Russell's straightforward way of thinking. For him, the mere 
existence of a perceptible world presupposed an infinite mind, 
was proof of God to him. That the cat's hunger grows while its 
owner sleeps would not have been proof of realism to him: 
after all, the idea of the cat was present in God's mind all along. 
The abettors of impiety, he says, should only try to conceive 
how anything can exist independent of a mind, and they need 
go no further to be convinced of their folly." 

That conversation was many years ago now. In the 
meantime, I did not study philosophy, but another subject, 
which was generally considered to be more practically useful 
and at the same time seemed to offer me better prospects of 
realising extracurricular studies to some extent and still 
achieving a satisfactory economic well-being. After that, I had 
entered professional life without any major break. My visits to 
Uncle Curioso and Aunt Sapientia had of necessity become less 
frequent, although we had retained our mutual affection as 
well as our philosophical interest (even if I could not compete 
with them in this). 

So now we sat at the table on Friday evening, and Aunt 
Sapientia, to celebrate my visit, had served chicken with 
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boiled fennel, one of her specialities, which could put both 
prejudices about fried chicken and the most insightful 
philosophical reflections on the moral value of vegetarianism 
into considerable perspective. She took pleasure in the fact 
that I enjoyed it. 

"Tell me, Manfred," she asked me after the first hunger 
had been appeased, "do you actually remember how 
Curioso told you the story of Bertrand Russell's cat years 
ago?" 

"Yes, of course, I have since always sticked to the attitude 
professed by the great Bertie of accepting the ordinary beliefs 
of common sense, if not in theory than at least in practice. And 
thus also the idea that I might be - to use a Diderotian 
metaphor of solipsism - a harpsichord playing solo, has not 
been a temptation to me since that story." 

"For all his pragmatism," Uncle Curioso remarked, "Bertrand 
Russell also said quite different things, such as that the value 
of philosophy is to be sought largely in its very uncertainty, 
and that he who has no tincture of philosophy goes through life 
imprisoned in the prejudices derived from common sense and 
from the habitual beliefs of his age and his nation. Apropos, did 
I actually tell you then how he also made the chicken a 
philosophically respectable animal?" 

"Not that I could remember," | said. "But now you have made 
me curious and you have to tell me this chicken story too!" 

"All right. There is a chicken running around on the farm, and 
every day the farmer comes and spreads food for it. So what is 
the chicken thinking and thinking more every day? The farmer 
means well, he is a real benefactor." 


"And one day he chops off its head and it goes into the soup 
bowl." 

"Yes, that's where Bertrand Russell's chicken ends. And just 
as much, he thinks, we might depend on our past experience. 
Perhaps we grasp the world in as limited a way as that chicken 
and do not understand our true role in the play at all." 

"Not a bad story. But what consequences should we draw 
from it? We can do no more than critically examine our 
experience again and again and thus advance our knowledge 
as far as possible. In any case, I see no reason for a radical 
scepticism of knowledge or for resignation in this story. And | 
certainly don't see a justification for any wild speculations in it 
that are supposed to bring us illumination about the true 
nature of the world." 

"You're right," said Aunt Sapientia. "But the story is an 
argument against short-sighted, naive realism, even if this no 
longer seems particularly original. Perhaps a particularly 
clever chicken could have noticed one day that the farmer's 
wife disappeared from time to time with one of its fellow 
chickens under her arm and that this was then never seen 
again. And so it would at least have understood and foreseen 
its fate, even if it could not have escaped it." 

"Oh, such a chicken could perhaps even change its fate it 
could and wanted to tell the others about its reflections." 

"Come now, Uncle Curioso, surely you're not thinking of an 
insurrection in the chicken yard," I interjected. 

"No, I was thinking that the other chickens wouldn't believe 
it - 'a prophet has no honour in his own country’ - and might 
even peck it to death because it had undermined the faith in 
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their benefactor and dragged him through the mud." 

"Not particularly original, sounds kind of familiar," 
remarked Aunt Sapientia. "Your smart chicken must have 
climbed out of a cave." 


"What is this now? I've never heard of chickens living in 
caves." 


"You know, Manfred, | think she is alluding to the first 
academic with his allegory of the cave. I admit, Sapientia, that 
I stole a little. I thought you wouldn't notice right away 
because the stolen intellectual goods are already 2400 years 
old." 

"So Tucholsky again: 'There is no fresh snow'," | said. 

"Well, most of what looks like fresh snow is indeed 
yesterday's snow," laughed Uncle Curioso. "But if we look at 
the matter seriously, it is true that people have a propensity to 
treat with hostility, and in extreme cases even to kill, those of 
their fellow human beings who are able to break out of the cave 
of the prevailing knowledge and beliefs of their time. But once 
such avant-gardists have managed to make their views known 
even a little, there is no way back into the old cave for 
humankind as a whole in the long run. A majority may still 
allow themselves to be tied to the cave walls for a long time 
(and even 'voluntarily'), but the calls of those who walk around 
outside - or at any rate in a larger cave with more openings - 
will no more fall silent." 

"Yes," said Aunt Sapientia, "and above all, we mustn't stop 
too soon when we read Plato's 'Politeia’. He did not approve at 
all that those who have gained a little more knowledge should 
pride themselves on that, amuse themselves in their somewhat 


larger cave and make fun of the prisoners in the smaller one 
down there. So now you have to go back down into the 
dwelling of the others and get habituated along with them to 
seeing the dark things,’ he said, or something like that. One 
should therefore first of all be considerate of those who have 
remained behind and understand why they still think as they 
did before. It is true that Plato pleaded for only the chosen 
ones, who were called to lead the state, to be led to a higher 
level and guided to the knowledge of the true and the good. But 
here, too, it will come to the same thing as with 
Schopenhauer's and Goethe's broom." 

"That's enough, Aunt Sapientia," I said. "There you go again, 
digging up another philosophical household item. And | don't 
even know what Russell's Chinese teapot is all about. Perhaps 
Uncle Curioso should be so kind as to tell me the stories he 
owes me for a long time now." 

"Don't scold me," said Uncle Curioso with a smile. "It's fun to 
get carried away and ramble on and yet not wander around 
aimlessly. So listen to why a broom can be more philosophical 
than a hackney cab: 'The law of causality’, says Schopenhauer 
- he could also have said 'critical thinking’ - 'is not so obliging 
as to allow itself to be used like a hackney carriage, which one 
can send off after one reaches one’s destination. It is much 
more like the broom brought to life by Goethe's sorcerer's 
apprentice, which once set in motion will not stop running and 
drawing water."" 

"I get it - so it was hopeless to limit the enlightenment to the 
state-preserving forces and the politically desired extent, as 
Plato had imagined." 

"Exactly, however, the question remains how far we can get 
even if we try to the best of our ability to make knowledge and 
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information accessible to all people who are able to absorb 
them. For in some way we always remain in a cave, in 'the cave 
of our idols’. If we follow the philosophically inclined Lord 
Chancellor of King James I, the cave we are in is a bit like a 
Russian stacking doll for us." 

"Now I don't understand anything anymore,” I said. 

"Well, it's not that difficult to understand," Uncle Curioso 
continued. "Francis Bacon carried on the allegory of the cave 
in his own way in 1620: Only to the ideas of the divine spirit he 
conceded to attain true and perfect knowledge. For us humans, 
however, access to truth is only possible with difficulty, 
because our minds are beset by ‘idols’. Firstly, the idols of the 
tribe, which are inherent in human nature itself, so that all 
perceptions both of the senses and the mind bear reference to 
man and not to the universe. Secondly, the idols of the cave 
which are those of each individual: 'For everybody (in addition 
to the errors common to the race of man) has his own 
individual den or cavern, which intercepts and corrupts the 
light of nature.’ Thirdly, the idols of the market, formed by the 
reciprocal intercourse and association of man with each other 
and their conversation by means of language: 'Words are 
formed at the will of the generality, and there arises from a bad 
and unapt formation of words a wonderful obstruction of the 
mind.’ - '... words still manifestly force the understanding, 
throw everything into confusion, and lead mankind into vain 
and innumerable controversies and fallacies.’ Fourthly, the 
idols of the theatre, namely the various dogmas of peculiar 
systems of philosophy: ‘For we regard all the systems of 
philosophy hitherto received or imagined, as so many plays 
brought out and performed, creating fictitious and theatrical 
worlds.’ ... Thus the human mind ‘resembles those uneven 
mirrors which impart their own properties to different objects, 


from which rays are emitted and distort and disfigure them." 

"If our ability to gain knowledge is impaired by so many 
things, I wonder, indeed, if we are not like those men who are 
asked to describe an elephant in the dark." 

"Well, look at the youngster," said Uncle Curioso, "now he's 

already coming up with stories that even I don't know." 

So I was allowed to proudly tell "my" story, a story that is not 
only about our rose-coloured or otherwise coloured glasses, 
our blinders or even our eye patches. No, you can also use it - 
like Erich Fromm - to call people to tolerance towards the 
views of others: Three men are asked to describe an elephant 
in the dark. One, touching his trunk, says 'this animal is like a 
water pipe.’ Another, touching his ear, says 'this animal is like 
a fan.' And the third, touching his legs, describes the animal as 
a pillar." 

"Oh, I already know that story," Uncle Curioso remarked to 
my disappointment. "Good old Erich Fromm has plundered the 
treasure trove of Buddhist stories here. A nice example of how 
stories change when they are retold, by the way. In the version 
I know, the king of Benares gathers together a number of 
beggars blind from birth and offers a prize to the one who 
would give him the best account of an elephant. Instead of the 
trunk, one of them catches the tail and declares that the 
elephant is like a rope. Another, who seizes an ear, describes 
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it as a palm leaf and not a fan. And finally, the third who lays 
hold of the leg reports that it is a tree trunk and not a pillar. 
The beggars then fall to quarrelling with each other, and the 
king is greatly amused." 

"So even about the things that are immediately tangible to 
us, we humans can still come to very different opinions," I said. 

"Indeed," replied Uncle Curioso. "But much more dangerous 
than the quarrels of blind beggars are the quarrels of those 
among us who think that they themselves are a great king or 
Buddha who has captured the elephant. And now, by virtue of 
the great overview and the only true knowledge they possess, 
they are entitled or obliged to impose it on other people. And 
so, unfortunately, this story is not necessarily a call for 
tolerance - it's all a matter of interpretation." 

"Well done," Aunt Sapientia teased. "With that, you have 
finally succeeded in extending the menagerie of philosophers 
to the largest living creatures. Nietzsche, in contrast, chose 
more modest dimensions to depict the limitations of our 
cognitive powers: 'We are like spiders in our webs, and, 
whatever we may catch in them, it will only be something that 
our web is capable of catching." 

"So even with spiders, something can be done from a 
philosophical point of view," grinned Uncle Curioso. "But 
Nietzsche's metaphor, true as it may remain in the end, is a 
little pessimistic about our ability to gain knowledge. For at the 
very least, we would have to be compared to spiders, which in 
the course of their development have learned to spin more and 
more webs of the most varied shapes and mesh sizes next to 
and over each other, and to build, from the prey caught in 
them, an ever better and today perhaps already in many 
respects quite accurate overall picture of the universe 
surrounding them. The mere fact that man, at least as far as 


his spreading as a biological species is concerned, has so far 
been so undeniably successful, suggests that he knows how to 
catch accurate knowledge about the world in his webs of 
knowledge woven by biological and cultural evolution." 

"As far as knowledge about the world is concerned, you are 
perhaps right," replied Aunt Sapientia, "although Blake's 
beautiful metaphor comes to my mind here where he speaks 
of the ‘crystal cabinet of his mind’ - and when you think of a 
crystal cabinet you also think of distorting mirrors after all. But 
if we look at the extent to which people are also making 
progress in their conduct of life, in morality and in politics, 
then I don't think there is room for too much optimism. 
Humans are not so much casting nets to catch something, but 
rather proving to be prisoners themselves. Thus Bernard de 
Fontenelle has Montaigne say in his 'Conversations with the 
Dead’: "Alas! What regard have men to experience? Like silly 
birds they suffer themselves to be taken in the same nets that 
have caught a hundred thousand of their kind already. There’s 
not one but enters a perfect novice upon the stage of life; the 
follies of the fathers are all lost upon their children." 

"Not bad," Uncle Curioso admitted with an appreciative nod. 
"Nietzsche knew why he called Fontenelle's dialogues 
‘immortal’ and put him in the same class as the other great 
French moralists. Incidentally, Fontenelle did not see the 
relatively low social learning capability of human beings in 
such a negative light, for another character in his dialogues - 
even if it is the arsonist Herostratus - says the following: 'If 
reason governed all, you’d have nothing done upon earth. 
Pilots, they say, are most afraid of those calm seas where they 
can’t make sail, but are desirous of a wind, though with the 
hazard of a tempest. Thus passions among men are the winds 
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that are necessary to give all things motion, though at the same 
time they occasion many a hurricane." 

"So, as is your way, you have once again turned the corner 
and made a transition to a rather optimistic good night 
thought," I said. 

And Aunt Sapientia reminded us: "But now let's call it a day. 
If the weatherman is right again for once, a beautiful spring day 
lies ahead of us tomorrow. And if we want to start early for an 
excursion in our convertible, then it’s really time to go to bed 


now. 


Buridan's Ass and 
Pyrrho's Walk 


Living means deciding 


In uneasy sleep, I dreamt of a cave in which I had lost my way 


and was searching in vain for the exit. This was a dream that 
haunted me again and again, ever since the story of Tom 
Sawyer's cave adventure had impressed me in my youth. The 
dream remained with me even as an adult, and I added details 
to it in various ways, for example with stone age figures who 
were in the process of painting their hunting magic pictures 
on the walls by the light of torches. This time, however, the 
walls were full of cats and chickens, and the painter, with his 
shock of grey-white hair and prominent nose, bore a strong 
resemblance to the photographs I had seen of Bertrand 
Russell in his later years. Suddenly he turned to me and said, 
"Everyone has their world, and yet there is one world that 
matters to everyone." Then | woke up for a moment - as 
happens in those dreams where you fall down somewhere 
just before the impact - and then fell into a memoryless sleep. 

There was no such thing as an early start to our excursion. If 
we didn't have to go to work or catch a train or a plane or the 
day's programme otherwise absolutely required an early 
departure, none of us wanted to be startled by an alarm clock. 
So we once again followed the spontaneous daily rhythm we 
all shared, and which had us awake at about half past eight. 
Then it was time for a leisurely breakfast. In the evenings, 
however, we were always pretty energetic and could hardly 
get to bed before midnight. 
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Uncle Curioso and Aunt Sapientia's house was situated on a 
hillside on the outskirts of town and offered a magnificent view 
over the low mountain landscape and the adjacent plain. Uncle 
Curioso always made a point of getting an overview. Whenever 
he visited a foreign city, he climbed a tower if possible, and he 
also liked to look for vantage points in the great outdoors. The 
view had been a major argument for him when choosing a site 
for the house, an argument that outweighed all the 
disadvantages of a hillside plot. Basically, although the 
panorama was primarily an aesthetic amenity for him and a 
relaxing moment in his daily life, he sometimes took pleasure 
in giving it a meaning beyond that, invoking Schopenhauer as 
a witness: "A beautiful view is therefore a cathartic of the mind, 
just as music is of one’s feelings, according to Aristotle; and in 
its presence a person will think most correctly." 

Well, Uncle Curioso and his wife did not belong to that type 
of intellectual who considers the natural sciences 
philosophically irrelevant. And so, on another occasion, one of 
those visitors who were full of admiration for the beautiful 
view was suddenly confronted with the remark that our 
preference for vantage points and overviews of landscapes 
probably has to do to a very considerable extent with an 
exploration and security behaviour that has grown into us 
evolutionarily. 

On the other hand, a well-known evolutionary biologist who 
dared to explain Uncle Curioso's enthusiasm for the private 
"Mirador" all too naturally in this sense had to tolerate to be 
reproached rather harshly for biologistic simplification. 

In the past, the two of them had worked very hard. And 
Uncle Curioso once said: "From up here, even then J still get 
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an impression of the landscape and the change of seasons and 
weather when I'm up to my neck in work. Such a view gives me 
a feeling of vastness and distance. Looking at the world and 
nature from above puts many a problem into perspective." 

At first glance, the house itself was quite inconspicuous and 
remained within the framework of the architectural style 
preferred in the area: whitewashed walls, brown wood, 
overhanging red tiled roof. And yet its simplicity and clear 
lines made it extraordinary. The architect and the craftsmen 
had removed all rustic flourishes from the exterior and 
interior. No fretwork-style balcony railings, no wrought-iron 
lanterns, no round arches, no wooden ceilings. The interior of 
the bright, light-flooded house lived from the contrast of 
consistently modern furniture and a few antiques, good quality 
with clean lines, but nothing ostentatious, just bourgeois 
furniture. Surrogates were unwanted here. They also both hated 
crowded rooms. And so there was room to move around and 
perceive that not just all sorts of things had accumulated in this 
house and no mere decorative arbitrariness prevailed here. 
Not only did people live here, but a design concept was also 
pursued. 

However, this generous way of living was also a lot of 
work, which is why Aunt Sapientia sometimes toyed with 
the idea of moving to a smaller house or even a flat in the 
centre of the town in old age. Uncle Curioso, however, did 
not like the idea. 

"I know," she said then, you don't mind much. The household 
is still largely left to us women. And it's no wonder that you are 
not bothered so much by the amount of effort required for the 
house, since Wilhelm Busch's sentence 'Homeowners and 
philosophers always have repairs’ is one of 
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your life mottos." 

"You have a point, dear wife," replied Uncle Curioso. "After 
all, you have to have something to do. If there is nothing left to 
fix, then they are both close to death, the homeowner and the 
philosopher. So in the end, homeowners have to be happy 
about the ravages of time and philosophers about getting a lot 
of flak. That is why homeowners afford a wooden balcony, for 
example, even though they know that they will soon have to 
repair the damage caused by the inclemency of the weather. 
And philosophers go out on a limb in creating definitions and 
theories of which they should know that they will not endure 
and only grasp part of the truth. 

As in the story about Plato, according to which he defined 
man as a featherless biped and received some applause for 
this. Whereupon Diogenes brought a fowl to Plato’s academy, 
from which he had plucked the feathers, and introduced it with 
the words: 'Here is Plato’s man.’ Thereupon Plato is said to 
have added the words ‘with broad, flat nails’ to his original 
statement." 

"But he also compares our knowledges to birds of various 
kinds fluttering about in our souls as if they were caged in a 
dovecote," Aunt Sapientia said. "And when we try to catch 
them again, we can make a mistake and no longer know if they 
are true. Plato must have had such a bad day with the story of 
the fowl. Weaker thinkers have such days all the time, and 
that's one of the reasons why I'm not too keen on philosophy. 
Next you can claim that history also shows that philosophers 
are at least capable of revising their own shortcomings. But I 
have to remember the passage in Brecht's ‘Stories of Mr. 
Keuner', where Mr K. is asked: 'What are you working on?’ And 
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he replies: 'I’m having a hard time, I'm preparing my next 
mistake." 

"And yet many philosophers have achieved a good deal more 
than errors and food for anecdotal jokes. It's just that, over time, 
their insights often become all too ‘flattened’, trivialised. Just 
think of the alleged saying of Heraclitus: 'Everything flows' or 
- in Goethe's words - 'Ah, and in the selfsame river you swim 
once, but not again.’ This is nowhere to be found in Heraclitus. 
His fragment, to which these formulations go back, is by no 
means so unambiguously under the impression of transience. 
If we follow Gunther Patzig's beautiful translation, it says: 'To 
those who step in the same waters, other and other waters are 
flowing on to them.’ This is much more complex. Not only 
transience, but also permanence is expressed there - for 
example in the laws of nature and in human thinking and its 
philosophical endeavour, which continues despite all the 
changes in the world. 

Or, to return to Plato once more: Instead of this anecdotal 
story of the featherless bipedal animal, we should, in order to 
do him justice, rather remember, besides the allegory of the 
cave, his parable about the divided nature of the human soul, 
which he tells us in the 'Phaidros'. He likens our soul (in 
contrast to the unbroken and perfect divine soul) to the 
composite nature of a pair of winged horses and their 
charioteer. One of the two horses is light-coloured, beautifully 
built, noble and obeys reason. The other is dark, clumsy, 
stubborn and impulsive. The leader's task is to tame this horse 
so that it submits to his reasoning. And yet it may gain the 
upper hand during drinking or at some other unmindful 
moment." 
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"Sometimes I wonder what we actually did in our Greek 
lessons," said Aunt Sapientia thoughtfully. "Somehow we never 
got to the really interesting things, or at least we didn't actually 
realise them because of all the translation work. It's true that 
Plato's dualism of body and soul is already a harbinger of the 
hostility to the body that then dominated the Christian 
centuries, but on the other hand it expresses in a timelessly 
valid form opposites that are decisive for us humans - but 
above all, of course, for you men." 

"The latter does not seem so certain to me," returned Uncle 
Curioso. "Your little black horses may just have slightly 
different vices." 

But let's not get too lost in philosophia perennis. Let me 
come back to something closer but more ephemeral, namely 
Uncle Curioso's and Aunt Sapientia's home. The beautiful 
location of the house, with its large garden leading into the 
adjoining forest, was not only a joy, but also brought peace into 
life, because it made one much less inclined to go on an 
excursion at all costs on every free day. I, too, had often felt this 
way during my visits. 

This time, however, I was driven by curiosity. I could 
hardly wait to finally get into Aunt Sapientia's new vehicle, the 
Fiat Lux. But then my enthusiasm was limited at the first 
moment. Although the sky was bright blue, it was still too cold 
to drive with the top down. | was left with the vestigial back 
seat and was forced into a rather uncomfortable position given 
my height and the small legroom. 

Soon we were rolling along at a moderate pace on the country 
road. Uncle Curioso drove - as he usually did on the excursions 
we made together. On this point, the two had still maintained 
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the traditional roles. Aunt Sapientia simply liked to be 
chauffeured. But they were both good drivers and - unlike 
many other couples - hardly ever commented on the other's 
driving. 

Uncle Curioso regarded the speed rush of his fellow citizens 
as a kind of mass hysteria - vigorously promoted by economic 
interests. "With our road network and our technical 
capabilities, we should be world leaders in road safety," he 
said. "If people would demand safety in road traffic only 
approximately to the extent they demand it concerning some 
marginal environmental risks, traffic on our roads would have 
to be completely different." 

"Sure," said Aunt Sapientia, "but different laws apply to 
motorised individual transport. Here people give free rein to 
all kinds of more or less atavistic psychological needs and 
inclinations: aggression, rivalry, enthusiasm for hunting, 
illusion of freedom. Just take this silly off-road car fashion. Via 
the feeling of being free, of being able to get through anywhere, 
to have one’s way and pass limits, these monstrosities are sold 
as fashion and prestige objects even to a multitude of people 
who don't need them at all." 

"You can also see it as one of the modern versions of 'bread 
and circuses'," Uncle Curioso added. "Like the games of 
antiquity, it's not particularly humane. Some spectators now 
act as gladiators themselves, others simply become human 
sacrifices." 

"I didn't quite get that," I said. 

"I do have the impression," Uncle Curioso continued, "that 
this irrational, supposedly free way of road traffic, especially 
in Germany, is becoming more and more a kind of emotional 
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outlet that is tolerated to compensate the citizens for the 
excesses of a dirigiste bureaucracy, with which castes of 
politicians and functionaries, for whom control instead of 
motivation and a tendency to rotten compromise have 
become second nature, increasingly curtail freedom." 

However, Uncle Curioso also had days when he drove quite 
fast himself, especially when he was in a hurry. "It's just no fun 
when the others are always whizzing past you on the fast lane 
and you're always supposed to be one of the few sensible ones," 
he said. "And that speeding can give pleasure is undeniable." One 
day on such an occasion, he used a statement by Seneca, half- 
jokingly and yet with a little bit of a guilty conscience, as an 
apologetic motto: "Philosophers do not carry into effect all that 
they teach. No; but they effect much good by their teaching, by 
the noble thoughts which they conceive in their minds." 

"Seneca still formulates it quite positively," Aunt Sapientia 
had replied. "The reputation of philosophers is somewhat 
more tarnished by the modern bon mot 'The philosopher is 
like a signpost: he shows the way, but he doesn't walk it 
himself." 

On this day, however, Uncle Curioso was obviously deter- 
mined to ride sensibly and leisurely. So I was able to take my 
time looking at the landscape, which was adorned with the 
first spring greenery. Soon my thoughts wandered back to the 
question of what had prompted the two of them to acquire this 
car. My enquiries as to where they had got it met with 
extremely evasive answers. 

"Second-hand" - that was all I could get out of Aunt Sapientia. 
Of course, this did not diminish my curiosity. 

When | inspected the interior a little more closely, I noticed 
the unusual appearance of the radio in the centre console. It 
didn't exactly look like an on-board computer of the latest 
design, but neither did it seem to be one of the usual car radios, 
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certainly not one that had been common at the time this car 
was built. 

"What strange piece of consumer electronics is this?" 
I asked. 


Aunt Sapientia laughed. "Shall we show him already? "she 
asked Uncle Curioso. 

"But not while driving. I don't feel like suddenly finding 
myself in some dicey traffic situation when I return." 

"What does that mean now?" | asked. 


"You'll see," Uncle Curioso replied. A little later he turned 
into a forest path, drove a little further until the road was out 
of sight, and then parked at the side of the path. 

"T actually wanted to go for a slightly longer spin in your new 
car, not one of your infamous hour-long walks in the woods," I 
ventured. 

"Don't worry," said Aunt Sapientia and switched on the 
strange device in the centre console. Next to the radio-like 
casing hung obviously a mobile phone - with the usual keypad 
that, with some difficulty, allows you to enter not only 
numbers but also the letters of the alphabet by pressing the 
various keys once or several times. Uncle Curioso took it out of 
the holder and began to play around with it. 

"I must wonder," I said. "You used to go to the forest to have 
peace and quiet, to enjoy nature and the fresh air, and now, in 
your old age, you think you have to make phone calls wherever 
you go. But the birds here can do that beeping much better 
than your weird electronic toy." 

Uncle Curioso looked at Aunt Sapientia in amazement. 

"Now listen to this cheeky boy, my darling, you’d almost 
think we'd saddled ourselves with one of those juvenile 
protesters. But some people already call him 'Sir' and act as if 


he were an adult." 

Aunt Sapientia laughed. The two looked like two students 
who had just started their first big trip together during 
summer vacation, not like a couple who had been married for 
many years. 

"He'll get what's going on in a minute," she said. 

Uncle Curioso, however, could not take his eyes off her and 
said: "I just remember that beautiful sentence of our by no 
means always misanthropic Schopenhauer, with which he 
casually remarks 'that, what for a beautiful landscape is the 
sudden glimpse of the sun breaking through the clouds, is for 
a beautiful countenance the appearance of its laughter. 
Therefore, ridete, puellae, ridete!"" 

"You old flatterer!" replied Aunt Sapientia, "do you want 
anything special from me, that you borrow such poetic 
language?" 

The small display on the ominous machine now read: 

"Do you want to enter a term?" 

Aunt Sapientia pressed the confirmation button and it 
appeared: "Ready for term entry". 

I began to ask myself whether the playfulness that seemed to 
have become so pronounced in Aunt Sapientia and Uncle 
Curioso, despite their advanced age, was not already a sign of 
a worrying change in their personalities. I could accept the fact 
that they had bought this strange car. But that they wanted to 
play some kind of computer game in the middle of the forest 
on a bright spring day seemed rather strange to me. 

"Before you go any further, we owe him an explanation," said 
Uncle Curioso. "Otherwise our dear nephew might be scared 
witless." 
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"You may be right. So listen, Manfred. What you see here is 
of course nota radio - I'm sure you've already figured that out 
yourself - and it has nothing to do with a mobile phone either." 

"Yes, but what is it then? It doesn't look like one of those 
rather simple on-board computers that tell you how many 
kilometres you can still drive until the next fuel stop or how 
much fuel you are using at your current driving style. But it 
also doesn't look like one of those more sophisticated 
navigation systems that tell you in a friendly woman's voice: 
"Take the first turn up to the Milky Way'. And the necessary 
screen is missing for one of those computers with which you 
can 'go window shopping’ and click through nuggets of 
knowledge." 

"That's right, you know what you don't know. Because this 
thing here is a TIMATSH." 


"Doesn't ring a bell, must be another new and not overly 
catchy abbreviation from those IT guys." 

"Sort of. TIMATSH means: term-driven time machine for the 
study of the history of ideas." 

"I think you're pulling my leg. You are probably already 
infected by this esoteric and parapsychological fashion. 
Perhaps you should soon have a few sessions with Achenbach, 
you know, that gentleman who came up with the idea that 
philosophers could also earn their living in life counselling, as 
‘philosophical practitioners’. He once stated so beautifully that 
there was so much rubbish among the intelligentsia, which 
was no longer supervised by the church, that one wondered 
what the Enlightenment was for." 

"Apparently the spring weather is not doing our Manfred 
any good," remarked Aunt Sapientia. "He is really quite 
aggressive today." 
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"You'd better be careful what happens, Manfred," said Uncle 
Curioso, "before you talk big. You type in a term and the 
TIMATSH will spring quite a nice little surprise on you. About 
the only thing you can count on, it seems, is that the adventure 
you're on will end the same day." 

And Aunt Sapientia added: "Because you are our guest, you 

get to choose the term we enter today." 

At first | was somewhat at a loss for ideas and tried to find a 
clue as to what kind of term might be desired here. But there 
was no help to be had from the two of them. So I thought that 
the term should be short, so that typing wouldn't be too 
tedious, and it should be simple, because Uncle Curioso and 
Aunt Sapientia had never liked highfalutin things. Yesterday it 
had become philosophically quite interesting with cat and 
chicken, why not just try again with another animal name? 
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"Let's just go with 'ass'," I suggested at the end. 


"Why not," muttered Aunt Sapientia, typing in the letters and 
pressing the enter key. Then suddenly the forest was gone. We 
seemed to fly through dense fog for a moment and then found 
ourselves in a most strange environment. 

We drove through a narrow, bumpy lane to a square where 
a church stood. It was a simple Romanesque hall church with 
five round-arched windows, to which a transept and a choir 
with buttresses had obviously been added in Gothic times. The 
massive tower seemed more Suited to a castle than a church. 

"Looks familiar somehow," said Uncle Curioso. 

"You should know," replied Aunt Sapientia, "from our 
honeymoon. That is Saint-Germain-des-Prés in Paris, on the 
left bank of the Seine, not far from the Sorbonne." 
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"You are right. I would like to have your memory of places 
and names, really enviable." 

"You could have remembered the church. Not only because 
our hotel at the time with its romantic little attic room was 
very close by, but also because it is a rather philosophical 
corner of Paris. Descartes is buried in a choir chapel of the 
church. Although he could not yet know what some of our 
postmodern and other philosophical contemporaries would 
say, he already wrote at that time that one cannot imagine 
anything so strange or so little believable that it had not been 
said by one of the philosophers. And nearby, in the forties and 
fifties, the existentialist circles around Sartre and Camus met 
in the cafés." 

"Yes, yes, I know, I can't remember some things," replied 
Uncle Curioso. "But Descartes’ story about the monkeys comes 
to my mind now that we talked so much about philosophical 

animals yesterday." 

"Which in turn I don't know, tell us," Aunt Sapientia 
demanded. 

"Descartes noticed at the time the trouble Galileo had got 
into because he published what he believed to be the truth. But 
Descartes wanted his peace. So he wrote to a friend that the 
world would not see his work until a hundred years after his 
death. But then he allowed himself to publish some of his 
reflections. And even though he defended God ever so 
resolutely and emphasised, among other things, that God 
could in no way be a deceiver who led man astray, he was 
promptly attacked massively by various preachers and 
theologians who felt quite clearly that the radical doubt he had 
placed at the beginning of thought was, despite all 
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protestations to the contrary, a radical threat to Christianity. 

But Descartes blamed himself: 'If | had only been as wise as 
it is said that the savages persuade themselves that the 
monkeys are, no-one would ever have known of me as a maker 
of books. Since it is said that they imagined that the monkeys 
could speak, if they wanted to, but that they chose to abstain 
from it in order to avoid being forced to work. And since I had 
not the same prudence to abstain from writing, I now have 
neither as much leisure nor as much peace as I would if I’d had 
the wit to keep quiet. '" 

"That's what happens when you rely too much on your own 
reason and thus get involved with the ape of God," said Aunt 
Sapientia. 

"Why with the ape of God?" I asked. 

"This is a term of old used by theologians for the devil, who 
apes God with his sophistry, and instead of the deep divine 
wisdom makes a grotesque distorted image that men are to 
mistake for it." 

"The poor apes,” sighed Uncle Curioso, "not only lazy they 
are supposed to be but even diabolical. But it is not the 
mystification of a Satan, to which in particular the papacy still 
clings today in ever new modernist twists, that can rob one of 
sleep. Rather, it is those evil fellow human beings who pursue 
their sinister aims with great energy and perseverance." 

While Aunt Sapientia and Uncle Curioso were busy first 
establishing our position, then walking down memory lane and 
finally spending philosophical moments of remembrance, | 
had not only been following their conversation, but had also 
been observing a little of what was happening in the square in 
front of the church: An oxcart rattled over the rough pavement, 
right through the bonnet of our Fiat Lux, but without the 
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unpleasant sound of suddenly deforming sheet metal and 
shattering glass that I had experienced several times in 
accidents at home. None of the strange figures in the square 
seemed to notice us. And how they were dressed! Under long 
tunics held together with leather belts, they wore tight-fitting 
trousers and shoes with strangely curled toes. At the edge of 
the square, some women in almost floor-length dresses and 
brown or black capes could also be seen walking by. 

I saw the oxcart turn into an alley on the opposite side and 
immediately heard terrible curses. On the upper floor of a 
house, someone had leaned out of the window and emptied a 
leather bucket over the coachman's head. From the stench that 
drifted over to us shortly afterwards, I concluded that 
sewerage had not yet been invented at that time. 

Meanwhile, we got out of the car and strolled towards a 
group of young men who had made themselves comfortable on 
some straw near the church. They were sitting in a semicircle 
around an older, bearded man who was silently observing a 
miserable-looking, emaciated ass. The ass was _ standing 
between two equally large piles of fragrant hay, turning its 
head a little to this side, then to that, but without taking a step 
or even eating from one of the piles, although it was obviously 
in dire need of it. 

"Do you really think, Johannes Buridanus, that he will die?" 

one of the young men asked the older one. 

"It looks like it, unfortunately," he said. "For days he has been 
unable to decide which pile to eat from. But if he dies, at least 
he will become an immortal mythical creature of philosophy. 
Where does our supposedly so free will lead us in the face of a 
complete equality of motives?" 
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Then it became too much for Uncle Curioso. 

"We are being taken for a ride here," he blurted out loudly. 
"Buridan's ass doesn't even exist! You know very well, 
Johannes Buridanus, that you only borrowed this story from 
Aristotle - and with a dog, not with the ass with which you went 
down in the history of philosophy." 

Immediately, the whole scene disappeared before our eyes. 
We felt as if we were in an empty room, only the bearded older 
man was still there. 

"You're right about that," he said. "But what does it matter? 
Even the Doctor invincibilis, my esteemed colleague William of 
Ockham, went down in the history of philosophy with a term 
that he himself never used: ‘Pluralitas non est ponenda sine 
necessitate’ - one should not name and explain things ina more 
complicated way than is absolutely necessary. He certainly 
said this or something similar, but he never called it 'Occam's 
razor’, with which the metaphysicians' beards should be 
shaved. You know, deformations through oral tradition and 
gossip, testimonies, rumours, opinion-making, these are 
psychological phenomena, and they affect philosophers no less 
than others. But let us return to our ass. I can already see that 
you have made at least one decision for your lives: You want to 
go to the sources, you want to know. And therefore you may 
visit someone else who has thought about decisions. Choose 
someone." 

"Alas," said Aunt Sapientia, who by now felt more like 
drinking coffee. 

"I see, you want to go to Hellas, you can have that!" 

Immediately we found ourselves back in our car - but this 
time in the midst of dark-black clouds, as if we were dealing 
with a volcanic eruption or a large wildfire. Uncle Curioso 


switched on all the available headlights. The Fiat Lux gave me 
the creeps for a moment, and Liliencron's verse from the time 
of the industrial revolution ran through my head: 'Smoke is the 
beast's vanishing tail .... But by then we were already 
surrounded by blinding sunlight. 

"Let there be light," said Aunt Sapientia. "The car rightly 
bears its name." 

"Fiat lux' - a motto of the Enlightenment. That this dawned 
on me just now...," I said somewhat annoyed. 

"Well, better late than never," Uncle Curioso joked. 

"The main thing is that the penny has dropped. And at least 
you're thinking about honourable ancestors right away and 
not about that new German sect." 

Aunt Sapientia replied: "There would be no objection to the 
fact that the name of our beautiful car brings to mind more 
than just the enlightenment light enthusiasm. But it would be 
doing too much honour to these people who preach 
enlightenment and live in obscurantism if one wanted to place 
them in the age-old tradition of light metaphysics, which 
reaches from Philo of Alexandria to Augustine and into the 
present. Those blinded by Uriella are rather just another 
example of the human weakness of credulity. As Lichtenberg 
so aptly says: "But, my God, what is the use of light if people 
either have no eyes or intentionally shut those they have?" 

I myself, however, had some difficulties with the light during 
this conversation. | didn't have to close my eyes, but I had to 
use my hands as asun visor. And then I remembered how Aunt 
Sapientia had told Nietzsche's spider simile the day before, and 
now I thought I understood why the amazing car they were 
driving had to be a Fiat Lux "Spider". But I kept this part of my 
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newfound wisdom to myself, for now at least. You must not 
reveal all your thoughts. 

After our eyes adjusted to the sudden brightness, we found 
ourselves on a gravel country road with a view of the sea 
glistening in the afternoon sun. We stopped for a moment and 
folded back the top. Turning around, I saw the rows of columns 
of a Greek temple on a hill in the distance. We drove on slowly, 
enjoying the scent of the pine forests through which the road 
now meandered. 

It was not long before we saw a younger man standing at the 
side of the road, thoughtfully grasping his chin and looking into 
the ditch, which was quite swampy at this point due to the 
inflow of a rivulet. He was dressed in a cloak gathered at the 
shoulder and sandals, just as we had always imagined in school 
Socrates during his talks in Athens. As we approached, we 
noticed that down in the ditch an old man had sunk so deep 
into the mud that he could not free himself. However, he did 
not seem to be very worried by his predicament, but rather 
looked at the younger man as thoughtfully as the latter looked 
at him, and even more: the old man's face showed an 
expression of curiosity. 

We stopped. | tried to jump out of the car to rush to the old 
man's aid, but I could not. I couldn't get out of my spartan seat 
in the back of our convertible, although - apart from my 
philanthropic intentions - I would also have been terribly 
happy to stretch out my sleepy feet. 

And to make matters worse, the younger man now went his 
way without having given the old man any assistance. But 


anyone who would have expected him to shout for help or to 
send a few curses after the departing man was mistaken. 
Instead, a smile of satisfaction appeared on his face. 

Shortly afterwards, two young men, who were chatting 
animatedly, strolled down the street. No sooner had they 
caught sight of the old man than they rushed towards him, 
helped him out of the ditch and regretted his misfortune. 

"Pyrrho is marching ahead," said one of them. "He must have 

passed by here and have seen you.” 

"Not just seen,” the old man replied, "he looked at me for 
quite a long time." 

"What a scoundrel," said the second young man. "Just leaves 
you stuck here in the ditch and goes his way. And this as thanks 
for all you taught him. Simply heartless that is." 

"Not at all, not at all," the old man replied. "He just couldn't 
find a good enough reason to drag me out. And just look at the 
calmness with which he continues his walk. Nothing can upset 
his equilibrium. He has achieved happiness by abstaining from 
all abrupt and strenuous decisions, for one of which, after all, 
there is no more to be said than for the other. Pyrrho is my best 
pupil, truly epoch(é)-making, even if his docility might have 
cost me my life today, had you not happened to come along and 
rescued me in time from this slough and sweltering heat." 


"Typical male philosophy," Aunt Sapientia remarked. "Hardly 
any woman would hesitate to help a fellow human being as 
much as she can, we prefer compassion over philosophical 
principles. Sometimes you just don't see the obvious. So I'm no 
longer surprised that old Anaxarchus fell into this ditch. 
Probably Pyrrhos' teacher suffered the same fate as Thales of 
Miletus." 
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"Why?" I asked. "Did Thales even go for walks? Is there 
anything of which you could say for good reason that it is not 
far to seek, in the literal sense of the word, if not the answer 
to the call attributed to him, 'Know thyself'?. You can do that 
just as well at home." 

"First of all, my dear nephew," replied Uncle Curioso, "your 
memory is a little deceptive. Among the sayings of the Seven 
Sages 'Know thyself is attributed to Chilon. But as far as the 
story is concerned to which my honoured wife alludes, it is 
probably the one that Socrates tells us in Plato's 'Theaetetus' 
about Thales as the Ionian Hans Stare-in-the-Air: He is said to 
have fallen into a well while walking around at night, 
meditating on the stars and looking upwards, whereupon a 
certain Thracian maid-servant made mock of him, because, 
said she, 'he wanted to know what was in the sky when he 
could not see what was before his feet.' And Socrates himself 
takes the matter even further: 'And the same jest,’ he says, 
‘applies to all who spend their lives in the pursuit of 
philosophy. For in very truth such a man is blind to his 
neighbours and those about him, and knows nothing of their 
doings - scarcely even whether they are men at all or some 
other sort of creature." 

"Yes, that's the story I meant," said Aunt Sapientia. 
"However, things were quite different," Uncle Curioso added. 
"Thales did not fall down into the well, but descended on 
purpose in order to be able to observe the stars better, which 
a dark shaft makes possible. He invented, so to speak, a mirror 
image variant of the observatories with which we are familiar. 
That he was nota helplessly unworldly person was also shown 
on other occasions. For example, when his meteorological 
observations lead him to expect a great harvest of olives, he 
hired all available olive-presses at a low price and made a 
fortune when the harvest-time came. In this way, he wanted to 
show the 
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world that he, whose ambition as a philosopher was not about 
money, could easily be rich if he liked. And, by the way, 
Socrates was soon served with the same sauce for his 
allegation against Thales of being unworldly." 

"In what way?" Aunt Sapientia asked. 

"Well, in his play 'The Clouds’, his arch-enemy Aristophanes 
has a pupil of Socrates, in conversation with the peasant 
Strepsiades, tell a droll and drastic story of his teacher of the 
same tenor: ‘Just recently’, he says, 'he lost a great idea - a 
lizard stole it from him!’ 'How’d that happen?’ ‘He was 
studying the movements of the moon - its trajectory and 
revolutions. One night, as he was gazing up, open mouthed, a 
lizard on the roof relieved itself on him.‘ But enough of such 
coarse jokes," continued Uncle Curioso. "It cannot be denied 
that women - as you asserted earlier - have on the whole a 
more reliable tendency to do the obvious, that they are more 
compassionate, less fussy about principles and behave less 
aggressively - at least if they are not driven crazy with 
jealousy. But there are also a lot of women who just drift 
through life and follow their moods. Then they are basically 
doing the same as Pyrrho. Only that he does it out of a 
philosophical consideration. He may be wrong, but at least he 
is consistent." 

"Here! can only concur with Emerson: 'A foolish consistency 
is the hobgoblin of little minds’. Pyrrho is simply a wimp who 
pays homage to passivity and doesn't want to be disturbed in 
the peace of his sacred constitutional," Aunt Sapientia 
retorted. 
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Uncle Curioso couldn't think of anything else to say and felt 
a little bit rebuffed. To get to other climes, he typed "Finiatur 
excursio" into the TIMATSH, which obviously - unlike most 
computers that use English as a default input language - liked 
to accept commands or requests in Latin uncomplainingly. 

A few moments later we were back on the forest road where 
we had parked that morning. Uncle Curioso switched off the 
on-board computer and steered the car towards home. 
"What's for dinner tonight?" he asked. 

"Lapin en paquets - that's rabbit with thyme and tomatoes - 
for the main course and a flambéed Norman apple clafoutis 
with calvados for dessert," Aunt Sapientia replied. 

"Yum yum! My mouth is watering already," I said, and 
couldn't help getting a little cheeky again. "Now you forgive 
her all the feminist disrespect, don't you, dear Uncle?" 

"You're right about that. If 1 had to cook myself as well, her 

sharp tongue would undoubtedly be harder to bear." 


A China Teapot and a 
Crate of Oranges 


The burden of proof is on religion 


"They are quite nice, these possibilities for philosophical 
excursions that we have acquired with our Fiat Lux," said 
Uncle Curioso at dinner. "But somehow the whole thing has 
something unreal about it, like showing a video to liven up a 
lesson. Students who don't know much will certainly learn a 
thing or two, for the others it brings a little relaxation. I, 
however, have the impression that I'm only being shown 
something I already know quite a bit about. If you really want 
to learn something about philosophy and, above all, learn to 
think philosophically, then you have to read the original texts 
of great and also of lesser-known philosophers and discuss 
their views and their lives with friends or interested like- 
minded people." 

"That's right," agreed Aunt Sapientia. "But I think you're 
taking it a bit too seriously. Besides, so far we've only used a 
fraction of the possibilities offered by this smart car and the 
TIMATSH." 

"Really?" 

"Yes, indeed. I think you should take a look at the toggle key, 
where you can choose between ‘transport mode' and ‘planning 
mode'." 

"T hadn't even noticed." 

"Why don't you sit in the car for a while after dinner and play 
around with it? It's warm enough outside. Personally, I'm fed 
up with philosophy for today, I want to go back a little bit to 
my novel." 
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After dessert, we followed Aunt Sapientia's suggestion - 
curious as we were. When we had toggled on the 'planning 
mode’ on the TIMATSH, the display showed the following 
prompt: "Select your event type. Press 1 for ‘representative’, 
2 for 'commemorative’, 3 for 'informative’, 4 for 'confrontative' 
or 5 for 'motivative’. You can only choose one focus at a time." 

"At this juncture, I'm for 4," I said. 

"That's just like you," said Uncle Curioso. "But actually that 
would have been my first choice too. You know, people always 
talk about the wisdom of age, but for me that only extends to 
the tolerance of letting everyone be happy according to their 
own wishes. Sloppy thinking, however, which hides 
differences and lets irreconcilable positions disappear in 
artificial harmony, gets on my nerves more than it used to as I 
get older." 

"Sometimes, and in some respects, older people can be 
younger than young people, contrary to appearances," | 
replied. 

After we had thus decided on "confrontative" and pressed 
the corresponding key, anew prompt appeared on the display: 
"Enter a topic!" 

"Now it's time to get down to the nitty-gritty," said Uncle 

Curioso. 


"Let's take something that philosophers don't like to talk 
about so much nowadays, a topic they wrongly call 
hackneyed," I suggested. 

"Okay," agreed Uncle Curioso. "How about: 'Can God still be 
saved? Faith and thought today'?" 

"Sounds good to me." 

When we had typed in the proposal, all we heard for a while 
was cracking noises, similar to those that occur when a file is 
saved on a hard disk. Then the system reported: "Suggestions 
for the desired event are as follows: Date 26/27 May, Location: 


Plas Penrhyn, Wales. Participants: Gunther Anders, Hans 
Credorat, Katharina Feuerbach, David Hume, William James, 
Bertrand Russell (as discussants) and Curioso, Sapientia and 
her nephew Manfred (as audience entitled to intervene). 
Moderator: remains surprise." 

"Not bad, this TIMATSH, if it really can pull off such a live 
event across the boundaries of space and time," Uncle Curioso 
commented on this. "We usually manage to do something like 
that only in our heads. I'm really curious about it." 

We ran into the house and told Aunt Sapientia what we had 
instigated by switching to "planning mode". 

"We've got some strange equipment with this TIMATSH," 
she said, "but it's all right with me. With one week left to 
wedding day, I can still warm to such a philosophical 
excursion. Besides, I've never been to Wales." 

"I haven’t been there either," replied Uncle Curioso. "But I 
imagine it would be quite romantic to roam the rough Welsh 
mountains with you. Then, when the wind is blowing your 
hair... ." 

Aunt Sapientia smiled. "I hope they're still heating at this 
time of year, so we can at least look forward to coming back 
to a cosy warm house. And that you don't give me another 
one of your open-ended orienteering hikes." 

After this conversation we went to bed - a little earlier than 
usual, because the eventful day had made us tired. Since | 
wanted to leave early the next morning, I already said goodbye 
to the two of them. 

The thing is, I had registered for a golf tournament the next 
day. It's a nice sport as long as long as there aren't any fellow 
players who want to act out their ‘look out, here I come 
thinking’, their ‘autobahn headlight flashing mentality’ even 
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during their leisure time. You move around in nature and get 
out into the fresh air even in relatively bad weather. However, 
the whole thing has an addictive potential that can be 
compared to gambling games like roulette: One always 
believes that things will really go better next time. So some 
people become a bit lopsided: on weekends and when 
travelling, they only look out for golf courses. A region that 
forces a winter break is then good for the mind. 

Although we experience, time and again, much greater 
setbacks in this game than in most other sports and it thus 
truly deserves to be called a school of humility and modesty, 
philosophers are not exactly common among golfers. This 
undoubtedly also has to do with the financial reward that our 
society is prepared to pay for intellectual and academic 
activity. After all, not too many professional or freelance 
philosophers write commercially successful books or are 
otherwise relieved of the usual economic constraints due to 
lucky circumstances. 

You're probably wondering why I'm boring you with my talk 
about golf. Well, I take that in my stride. Others need whole 
books, indeed call into being a whole series of books, to spread 
their "Little Philosophy of Passions". And promptly a clever 
Swiss reviewer questioned whether the predicate "littleness" 
was compatible with passions, when for us, who enjoy them or 
suffer from them, they are always great, as the German word 
"Leidenschaft" suggests - something that creates (schafft) 
great pleasure and great suffering (Leiden) for us. This is 
undoubtedly what the alleged old man’s game with the strange 
tool does, and a little chat about this is in any case better than 


the pseudo-philosophical mysticism and glorification of 
risk with which, for example, some mountain enthusiasts, 
favour us - as if their beautiful sport did not already have 
enough meaning and goal in the experience of landscape 
and nature and a physical activity and challenge limited to a 
reasonable level. 

You think I'm only making things worse by talking about 
mountaineering now too? You are afraid I might lose the 
thread of the story altogether? No, don't worry. What is 
thinking without digressions? Healthy, perhaps, but dreary. 
Like a dry crispbread, you rarely like that, and it quickly makes 
you want something else. 

Speaking of mountaineering, the truly philosophical saying 
about it is brought to us by some mountain enthusiasts even 
as a bumper sticker: "Life's a mountain, not a beach." 

When it comes to turning a sport into a philosophical parable 
for life, however, golfers can Keep up well. As in life itself, in 
golf you fight first and foremost against yourself, Robert 
Redford once said, and as in real life you can cheat yourself 
quite well in the process. And Michael Murphy presents us 
another vivid metaphorical comparison in his "Golf in the 
Kingdom": 'We are spread wide as we play, then brought to a 
tiny place." 

But now really back to the story I was supposed to tell. 

A fortnight later, I went to Uncle Curioso’s and Aunt 
Sapientia’s house for another weekend visit. On Saturday 
morning we sat once again in their Fiat Lux, this time at quite 
an early hour, and activated the transport mode, but now with 
a specific location: Porthmadog in North Wales. 
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When we could see something again after the usual trip 
through clouds and fog, we just left the town sign of 
Porthmadog behind us and rolled along the country road 
towards Portmeirion. Apparently one had planned a little 
detour for us through the mountainous landscape of 
Snowdonia, which we gladly accepted. The beautiful spring 
morning and the far from annoyingly loud, but rather pithy, 
burbling sound that the two-litre engine of the Fiat Lux made 
when Uncle Curioso accelerated after one of the many curves 
put us in a decidedly adventurous mood. 

After about an hour we arrived in Portmeirion, where an 
eccentric English architect has created a surrogate of Italian 
ambience. We asked our way to the nearby Plas Penrhyn. The 
simple but in its way elegant house overlooking the barren 
Welsh mountains was not hard to find. It was here that 
Bertrand Russell had spent the last years of his life. So he 
would enjoy a slightly unfair home advantage if the event we 
had been promised would actually take place. 

Uncle Curioso was astonished when Georg Denk welcomed 
us at the entrance. Aunt Sapientia and I knew him only slightly, 
but Uncle Curioso had been travelling to the interesting 
seminars he organised for many years. He had often praised 
the idealism with which Georg worked tirelessly for meagre 
pay in the service of thorough information and education. In 
his events, people from very different walks of life and with the 
most diverse world views met. Here, one almost always found 
a high quality of discussion, but not the sterility, inbreeding 
and rituals that sometimes characterise the academic bustle. 
In return, one accepted without further ado that occasionally 
one or the other intellectual oddball who thought he had 


found the philosopher's stone, annoyed the audience with his 
tirades. 

Georg Denk himself also had his own idiosyncrasies. He 
could, for example, make fun of his intimate enemy Heidegger 
with an intemperance reminiscent of Schopenhauer’s verdicts 
on Hegel ("that scribbler of nonsense"). However, since Denk 
did this in an ironic and satirical way and Uncle Curioso didn't 
think too much of the Alemannic-Swabian rustic philosopher 
either, he usually found these outbursts quite amusing. 

But I am already digressing again. Bertrand Russell was one 
of Georg Denk's philosophical favourites, and therefore it was 
not so surprising, but only just and appropriate, that Denk 
received us here. And didn't it speak for the generosity of the 
Welsh and the English that they wanted to leave such a task to 
a foreigner, and even to a German-speaking one, just a little 
more than half a century after the end of the great war? 

"Nice to see you, Mr. Denk," Uncle Curioso, who generally 
preferred to keep a certain distance, greeted him. He was ona 
first-name basis with only a few people, and even those were 
not necessarily always those who were close to him, but often 
those with whom the first-name relationship had arisen more 
or less by chance in certain situations - old school friends, for 
example. Uncle Curioso was not exactly the most sociable 
person, and generally not even a high degree of intellectual 
affinity caused him to offer to be on a first-name basis unless 
he also knew the person in question quite well in private. 

"When is the big event transcending time supposed to start?" 
he asked Georg Denk. 

"Unfortunately, we are still having a bit of trouble with some 
of the participants at the moment," he replied. "Giinther 
Anders is already here and obviously gets along splendidly 
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with Katharina Feuerbach, although he might not have too 
much in common with the worldview of this believing 
daughter of an unbelieving philosopher. And Hans Credorat 
and William James also seem to be on good terms - well, that's 
less surprising, a reform theologian and a psychological- 
pragmatic defender of faith have many a point of contact in 
their convictions, after all. The last message from David Hume, 
however, still comes from Paris. He is already over fifty and has 
finally become as famous there as he deserves. He is being 
praised by the ladies of society, starting with the Marquise de 
Pompadour, and is the flavour of the month in their salons. He 
confided to me just now that, amusing as it was at first, it was 
now getting on his nerves. He feels like a fashion item. 'I'm 
determined to retrench, and to abandon the fine Folks before 
they abandon me,’ those were his words. So I guess he won't 
be too long in coming. And as you have learned from your nice 
car, we now have ways and means of transcending the 
boundaries of space and time. | am confident that we can 
welcome David Hume here soon." 

"And where is Bertrand Russell, who, in a sense is our host?" 

asked Aunt Sapientia. 

"He's still the farthest away," Georg replied. | saw him 
marching around the orange courtyard of the Mezquita in 
Cordoba justa short time ago. He climbed one orange tree after 
another and tried to pick a crate full of oranges. They always 
leave the oranges hanging on the trees there to the bitter end 
because it looks so pretty. 'They're probably no good 
anymore, he muttered with a somewhat mischievous 
expression on his face. Whatever that may mean. But I'm going 
to send him an s-mail right now that he must hurry if, as 
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master of the house, he does not want to be the last to arrive 
for our event." 

"Snail mail?" I asked. "Well, you won't reach him in time with 
a letter." 

"No, I don't mean snail mail. S-mail stands for ‘spiritual mail’. 
You can use it to reach out to someone’s thoughts and thus 
make contact directly with them. But it is only suitable for 
people who use it very responsibly and do not disturb others 
lightly. That's why we are very cautious about granting 
licences." 

And lo and behold, when we entered the house shortly 
afterwards, an old, white-haired gentleman was already 
coming towards us. Judging by his prominent nose, he could 
only be Bertrand Russell. He had a fruit crate under his arm, 
which he now placed on the floor to greet us and the other 
participants warmly. 

A moment later, a somewhat ponderous-looking middle- 
aged gentleman stepped through the door, wearing a white 
powdered wig and dressed in a frock coat trimmed with gold 
lace. At first glance, he could have been mistaken for a relative 
of Bertrand Russell, for he too had a powerful nose, slightly 
curved just below the base. Eighteenth-century physio- 
gnomists might have explained the philosophers’ large noses 
by the fact that they stuck their olfactory organs in everywhere 
(one thinks, for example, of Voltaire's specimen, which, 
although quite differently shaped, was not exactly 
inconspicuous either). As far as the possible relationship of the 
newcomer was concerned, however, the much broader, 
rounder features quickly taught us otherwise: David Hume had 
also joined us before he wanted to return to his Scottish 
homeland. 

"It's nice that we are all gathered now," said Georg Denk 
and then introduced the participants to each other, as far as 
they had not met yet. "To start our conversations right away, 
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let me propose a couple of questions: Can God still be saved? 
Or is he even dead and should be revived? Or is the concept an 
obsolete construction that should only be talked about 
because it is of great historical importance and still influences 
the life of humankind to a considerable extent today? Do we 
need faith in God to prevent a moral decline of humanity? 
These may be the questions we want to address this weekend, 
even if some think we should rather discuss only world hunger 
or the increasing warming of the earth's atmosphere and such 
problems whose importance seems to be more indubitable." 

Giinther Anders spoke up first: "In any case, God cannot be 
saved as a necessary or even first cause. If God was there first 
and has always existed, why could not the world itself have 
always existed! Why must nothingness have been the original, 
the actually ‘self-evident’ condition that once had to be 
abolished and overcome first of all by the creation of 
something? John D. Barrow has put this thought beautifully 
into a picture: 'We believe that because every event we have 
encountered had a cause, the ensemble of all events must also 
have a cause. But this figure of thought is just as false as the 
conclusion that in a club, because every member has a mother, 
the club itself must also have a mother." 

"Quite right," agreed Uncle Curioso, who obviously felt 
comfortable and entirely at ease in this company from the 
start. "Or as our great Lichtenberg says in his imaginative way: 
"Man might be called the cause-seeking bear as the anteater 
the ant-seeking bear. That is to say it a little bit strongly. The 
cause-seeking animal would be better.’ And this cause-seeking 
creature always runs up against an insurmountable wall in the 


end, however convoluted the paths it chooses along the way." 

"After cat, fowl, ape and ass, now also an ant- and cause- 
seeking bear. The menagerie of philosophers is really getting a 
bit weird. Those guys have their very own relationship to 
zoology," I muttered to myself. Uncle Curioso, who seemed to 
be the only one who heard it, smiled amusedly and whispered 
to me: "You forgot the spider - which once again shows our 
preference for higher animals." 

"We Christians believe, of course, that God created the 
world," Hans Credorat now stated. "But even if we follow a 
concept of the fusion of space and time, as proposed by 
Hawking, and assume that the universe has no beginning and 
no end, but simply exists, is eternal, then it would have to be 
sustained by God by ensuring the reliability of the laws of 
nature. For without this permanent support of its lawful 
structure, our universe could not exist.” 

"I can't agree with you on that at all," Giinther Anders replied. 
"The world is, after all, inseparable from its laws. It makes no 
sense - the cosmologist Kanitscheider says it vividly - to 
imagine that a metaphysical being can pull the laws out of 
nature like you remove the bones from a fish." 

"You may find a bone in every argument, my dear Mr 
Anders," Hans Credorat returned. "But nevertheless I can only 
say on our topic today: If God cannot be saved, then the world 
cannot be saved either. Who then is to remedy injustice, who 
is to see to it that on the one hand the disadvantaged and 
suffering of this earth receive compensation at some point and 
on the other hand the criminals who have evaded earthly 
justice are punished?" 
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"l already thought," interjected Bertrand Russell, "that this 
kind of argument would be presented here. So it happens that 
I didn't go to the trouble of picking this crate of oranges in 
Cordoba for nothing." 

"But please don't distract too much from the topic," Georg 
Denk warned, because he did not like discussions in which one 
gets carried away and rambles on, ultimately to nowhere. And 
he used to take his task as a moderator so seriously that, if 
necessary, he tried to discipline even the most renowned 
people without shying away. 

"Oh, I'm all over it," Bertrand Russell countered. 

"Everyone can take an orange now. You will understand the 
connection in a moment." 

"It's still a bit early for the first break, but freshly picked 
oranges from Spain are really a nice offer," said Aunt Sapientia. 

The oranges from the top layer in the crate were quickly given 
away. Then the enthusiasm vanished abruptly. 

"Ugh!" William James exclaimed. "They're dry and fibrous, 
they've been hanging on the tree far too long - inedible." 

None of the others wanted to eat their oranges either. 

"Then take some from even further down," Bertrand Russell 

suggested. 
"They don't look any different," said Katharina Feuerbach, 
"they'll be just as bad." 

"Of course," Bertrand Russell admitted, "that is very likely. If 
the top layer is bad, then we don't conclude: 'The underneath 
ones must be good, so as to redress the balance.’ Rather, we 
say, ‘Probably the whole crate is bad.’ And that is exactly how 
a sensible, scientifically-minded person would judge the 
universe. So why shouldn’t there be as much injustice in a 
world beyond, if there is one, as in this world." 


This made Hans Credorat become really angry all of a 
sudden. "Such a trivial simile!" he shouted. "That in no way 
takes seriously the issues at stake here! God is our benevolent 
Father in whom we can absolutely trust and on whom we can 
completely rely even in suffering, injustice, sin and death. He 
would never allow such an unjust world as ours in the 
hereafter." 

"Calm down," replied Bertrand Russell. "But then the Old 
Testament Christian God must have nothing to do with this 
father. What is described to us in the books of Moses, for 
example, when Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, is praised for 
having appeased God's wrath by spearing an Israelite man and 
his Midianite wife of a different faith, and God then instructs 
Moses to slay as many of the Midianite 'idolaters' as possible. 
One can only say that this God is of the same kind as the 
fanatics who today discredit Islam through their atrocities. 
And in the New Testament Jesus preaches to love our 
neighbours and even our enemies, but hardened sinners and 
especially unregenerate unbelievers are threatened with the 
torments of hell and eternal damnation." 

"From this alone we see that justice in the hereafter would 
not be very great even if the ideas of the Christian religion 
were true," David Hume agreed. "Why eternal punishment for 
the temporary offences of so frail a creature as man? Would 
not the eternal damnation of one man be an infinitely greater 
evil than all human atrocities put together, since the suffering 
caused by humans is of limited duration? And why would an 
omnipotent and benevolent God at all allow that his subjects 
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disregard his laws every day, commit serious crimes and 
thereby incur cruel punishments? Not to mention the immense 
suffering of innocent people that we constantly experience in 
this world. 

When Leibniz says that evil, which God has in any case 
directly or indirectly created, only plays the same role in the 
world as the shadow in a painting or the dissonance in music, 
this sounds wise, but in view of the idea of a simultaneously 
benevolent and omnipotent God, it can only be described as 
scandalous. In my time, it was not yet opportune to express 
oneself so harshly as done by a great man of a later generation 
whose literature dissects the world no less than my philosophy 
does. In any case, Stendhal quite rightly says: ’God’s only 
excuse is that he does not exist." 

"Everything is being distorted and confused here," Katharina 
Feuerbach intervened. "We must not measure God's goodness 
with our own standards. Whoever has once experienced an 
epiphany, whoever has once experienced the truth that lies in 
divine revelation and is thus imbued with the happy certainty 
of religious experience, can no longer doubt the goodness of 
God. Henceforth he regards all the rational arguments against 
faith as superficial. What would be the point of the world if 
there were no benevolent God! Who could support us when we 
are weak and sinful, when we feel fear and shame? The cold, 
godless world of reason cannot give us any security. But God 
still stands by us with his love even when we make mistakes 
and do evil. Faith gives life a centre, it keeps us spiritually 
healthy, without faith I wouldn't know if I could and wanted to 
go on living." 

Silence prevailed for a moment, for there was something 
solemn about this so personal confession. Even for Bertrand 


Russell it took a certain amount of effort to respond to this 
with rational arguments. And so, contrary to his usual habit, he 
let us in on very personal matters before coming to a rational 
conclusion, as was expected of him. 

"One notices," he said, turning to Katharina Feuerbach, "that 
at home you were confronted in excess with rational 
arguments against religion. But - and there is something 
paradoxical about this - it takes above all a lot of emotional 
security to be able to be a rational person in one's world view, 
who is not impressed by alleged revelation or by authority or 
by esotericism, but demands good reasons for everything and 
only wants to believe as much as is absolutely necessary. 

Your arguments make me think of my daughter. The 
marriage from which she came did not last long. On top of that, 
I had to fight against so many social prejudices and false 
conventions of my time - which I did not succeed in doing 
without sometimes overshooting the mark - that my children 
were also pushed too much into an outsider position. | 
obviously failed to provide them with enough emotional 
security to compensate for all this, because my daughter later 
reproached me for thinking that the people close to me were 
only part of a 'charade of togetherness' that I, as a person who 
was lonely at heart, had performed with them. And it's true, 
once | actually wrote those terrible sentences that the sea, the 
stars, the night wind in lonely places meant more to me than 
even the human beings I loved best, and that human affection 
was for me at bottom an attempt to escape from the vain 
search for God. On top of that, my daughter had bad luck with 
her own marriage, even though she had vowed to do better 
than me and to make her marriage work and preserve an 
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intact family for her children. So she remained an insecure and 
fearful person for a long time and needed religion to stabilise 
her life. After all, becoming religious was perhaps also a kind 
of proof of independence vis-a-vis her father. In this respect, 
one could almost say that those who - like me - can distance 
themselves from their parents' generation by, among other 
things, turning to a rational, metaphysical worldview are 
lucky. I must admit, however, that an enlightened Christianity 
has helped my daughter a lot in her personal coping with life. 
However, that does not in the least make either this or any 
other religion more likely true." 

"Nevertheless, in my opinion, the whole discussion about the 
likeliness of religious ideas being true and, in particular, of the 
odds of God’s existence, is going in the wrong direction," 
William James now remarked. "Since the 19th century, a 
nervous anxiety has spread among philosophers to believe 
nothing false. But our errors are surely not, in the end, such 
awfully solemn things. In a world where we cannot avoid to 
incur them in spite of all our caution, a certain lightness of 
heart on their behalf seems healthier. What does it matter if we 
should once adhere to a wrong view, provided we gain a lot in 
many other cases by deciding at all. 

Whoever is too afraid of a possible error, whoever is too 
afraid to decide in favour of a faith, is like a general who said 
to his soldiers that it is better to keep out of battle forever than 
to risk a single wound. That is why the decision to hold 
religion, and indeed Christianity, to be true seems to me to be 
intellectually completely tenable. We gain a lot when we 
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choose such a faith. We gain moral guidance, secureness in the 
world, hope for a better future, no matter what may happen to 
us in this life. 

Basically, I still agree with Pascal today when he says in the 
preliminaries to his famous 'wager' - which, admittedly, in its 
rationalism is already somewhat opposed to the essence of 
religious faith - that nothing reveals more an extreme 
weakness of mind than not to know the misery of a godless 
man, and nothing is more indicative of a bad disposition of 
heart than not to desire that the promises of an eternal life are 
true. Only elsewhere, I think, does Pascal exaggerate a little 
when he demands that those who cannot be Christians should 
at least be honest enough to recognise that there are only two 
kinds of people one can call reasonable: those who serve God 
with all their heart and those who seek him with all their 
heart." 

"As far as Pascal's wager is concerned," replied Uncle 
Curioso, "I agree with Hans Blumenberg's comment that even 
this bet with a finite ante for infinite winnings is ultimately the 
refined version of a banal conception: you have to pay in order 
to cash out. But I am glad to hear that even we godless people 
are no longer completely denied reason these days. And I have 
a certain understanding for the fact that people do not want to 
have their religion destroyed by reason. 'It cannot and must 
not be that we are worse off because of our reason than if we 
did not have it’ - that is an already old philosophical argument. 

Do you remember the story of Pyrrho's pig? No? It is said to 
have happened like this: Pyrrho found himself one day in a 
boat in a great tempest, his companions enduring the greatest 
fears. He, however, encouraged them by pointing to the 
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behaviour of a pig that was on the ship with them, not at all 
concerned at this storm. 'What is the advantage of reason, that 
we make such a fuss about, and on account of which we think 
ourselves masters and emperors of the rest of creation,’ he 
asked, 'if it has been put in us for our torment? Shall we use it 
for our ruin, combating the plan of nature and the universal 
order of things, which says that each man shall use his tools 
and means for his advantage?’ 

So if one is of the opinion that a world without religious faith 
means torment and ruin for us humans, then it is undeniably 
consistent to look for some way to reconcile reason and faith. 
And besides, people are looking for solid ground under their 
feet as a rule. Not many people can make friends with Otto 
Neurath's simile of the reconstruction of a boat, in which he 
says of our scientific and philosophical thinking that we are 
like sailors who have to reconstruct their ship on the open sea 
with the help of the old beams and driftwood, without ever 
being able to dismantle it in a dock and start afresh from the 
bottom using the best components and also without even 
having a proper idea of the end result that is supposed to come 
out of the reconstruction." 

Aunt Sapientia poked Uncle Curioso in the side. "I'm 
beginning to wonder if there's any species of animal you don't 
know a philosophical story about," she whispered. "And now, 
after its passengers, Noah's Ark itself has to serve this 
purpose." 

"The ship metaphor seems to have an enduring fascination for 
us philosophers," remarked David Hume. "I myself used it as a 
young man in a related way, wicked tongues saying that it 
sounded a bit precocious for a twenty-eight-year old. 'Methinks 
I am like a man,’ I wrote at the time in my Treatise on Human 
Nature, 'who having struck on many shoals, and having 
narrowly escaped shipwreck in passing a small frith, has yet the 
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temerity to put out to sea in the same leaky weather-beaten 
vessel, and even carries his ambition so far as to think of 
compassing the globe under these disadvantageous 
circumstances."" 

"Our great Kant would probably have been less comfortable 
with these ship similes than you, Mister Hume," Gtinther 
Anders spoke up. "Despite all his critical power, he was still 
looking for a safe philosophical harbour, even if at the bottom 
of his heart he probably already felt similar sentiments to 
those expressed by you and later by Otto Neurath. Sometimes, 
at any rate, his metaphorical language shows very clearly how 
he is losing his solid footing: 'In order to arrive at a 
demonstration of God's existence,’ he once says, 'one must 
venture the bottomless abyss of metaphysics. A dark and 
shoreless ocean, marked by no beacons’. There is not much 
distance between this and the feeling Nietzsche expressed ina 
more radical form a hundred years later: 'The ice which still 
carries has become very thin: the thawing wind blows; we 
ourselves, the homeless ones, are an agency that breaks the 
ice, and the other too thin ‘realities’... ."" 


"Even the oceans, however, no longer seem so dark and 
immensely vast to us today," Bertrand Russell then 
commented. "Our earth has become ever smaller and more 
surveyable through modern technology. That is why I have 
preferred to transfer a simple simile about the probability of 
God's existence to outer space. Although the theologians will 
again accuse me of lacking seriousness and maturity, it is 
nevertheless worth repeating here: 'Nobody can prove that 
there is not between Earth and Mars a china teapot revolving 
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in an elliptical orbit, but nobody thinks this sufficiently likely 
to be taken into account in practice. | think the Christian God 
just as unlikely." 

"As long as there is no American fundamentalist who 
manages to convince NASA that it has to order one of its 
spacecraft to launch such a household satellite, just to prove 
your kind of probability assessment wrong, this will remain a 
nice provocative joke about the relationship between faith and 
reason," Gunther Anders commented with a grin. 

"This kind of joke shows above all that a rationalist lacks an 
understanding of the real problem here," interjected Katharina 
Feuerbach. "Already Nietzsche had such people in mind, ‘our 
esteemed naturalist scientists and physiologists, who do not 
have any passion for these things.’ Nietzsche, on the other 
hand, shows us the weight of the alternative at stake when he 
sends the 'madman’ in search of God, just as Diogenes once 
searched for true men in the market-place of Athens: 'Have you 
ever heard of the madman who on a bright morning lighted a 
lantern and ran to the market-place calling out unceasingly: ‘I 
seek God! I seek God!' - As there were many people standing 
about who did not believe in God, he caused a great deal of 
amusement. Why! Is he lost? said one. Has he strayed away like 
a child? said another. Or does he keep himself hidden? Is he 
afraid of us? Has he taken a sea-voyage? Has he emigrated? - 
the people cried out laughingly, all in a hubbub. The madman 
jumped into their midst and transfixed them with his glances. 
‘Where is God gone?’ he called out, 'I mean to tell you! We have 
killed him- you and I! We are all his murderers! - Is there still 
an above and below? Do we not stray, as through infinite 
nothingness? Does not empty space breathe upon us? Has it 


not become colder? Does not night come on continually, 
darker and darker? Shall we not have to light lanterns in the 
morning ? - Is not the magnitude of this deed too great for us?" 

"Still very impressive!" said Uncle Curioso. But Nietzsche 
does not stop at this shock at the disintegration of the old faith. 
Because men have not yet come to terms with the death of God, 
the madman throws his lantern on the ground so that it breaks 
in pieces and is extinguished, and he says: 'I come too early, | 
am not yet at the right time.’ Then he makes his way into 
different churches and intones his Requiem aeternam deo. 
When led out and called to account, he always gives the reply: 
‘What are these churches now, if they are not the tombs and 
monuments of God?' And only a little earlier, the ‘joyful 
scientist’ has already presented us with his philosophical 
associations about the cave, which, however, have nothing in 
common with those of Plato and Bacon: 'After Buddha was 
dead people showed his shadow for centuries afterwards in a 
cave, - an immense frightful shadow. God is dead: but as the 
human race is constituted, there will perhaps be caves for 
millenniums yet, in which people will show his shadow. - And 
we - we have still to overcome his shadow!" 

"I do not deny the great practical and emotional importance 
of the question of whether God exists," said Bertrand Russell, 
"and as a young man | too was very impressed by the so-called 
‘gay’ science of your Nietzsche. But today it all seems a little 
exalted to me, and | think it now sounds that way not only to 
Anglo-Saxon ears. For me, these are sentiments from another 
age, but I think they are also sentiments from another age of 
our intellectual history. On the other hand, we must not be 
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deceived in our judgement by the fact that the linguistic and 
emotional outfit in which Nietzsche's thoughts confront us has 
gone out of fashion. The core of his analysis cannot be 
dismissed as time-bound. If one considers the continuing great 
role of religions even in modern Western societies, not to 
mention the greater rest of the world, it does indeed look as if 
it is - at least for the time being - too great a feat for people to 
manage without God. At the very least, however, they will have 
to struggle for a long time with the most diverse shadows of 
this philosophically long-dismissed idea and its very concrete 
effects on human circumstances. 

Nietzsche's fervour brings me back to the already mentioned 
Pascal. He also found himself stuck in a state of crisis. Due to 
the course of history at the time and early sickliness, to which 
he already fell victim at the age of thirty-nine, he was 
somewhat one-sidedly under the impression of the brevity and 
transience of human life. Just think of the image he presents to 
us as a parable for the ‘human condition’: Let us imagine a 
number of men in chains, and all condemned to death, where 
some are killed each day in the sight of the others, and those 
who remain see their own the fate in that of their fellows, and 
wait their turn, looking at each other sorrowfully and without 
hope." 

"Well, compared to this, Thomas Bernhard presents us with 
a little more veiled modern version of this attitude to life,” 
Giinther Anders remarked. "When he says: 'Life is a court case 
which you lose, whatever you do’, he gives the random 
arbitrariness and ultimate inevitability of fate a kind of veneer 
as if it were guided by the rule of law. Fortunately all this is 


only one part of the truth about the human condition. If one 
only looked at our existence in this way, it could spoil the 
joy of it, and one would almost have to bet on an eternal life 
in a better hereafter in order not to despair completely. No 
wonder that people with such a negative view of life then 
do just this. 

Remember Tolstoy: very much like Pascal, he compares the 
fate of man to that of the traveller in an oriental fable who, 
pursued by a raging wild beast, seeks refuge in a dried-up well. 
But at the bottom of the well he sees a dragon with his jaws 
open wide, waiting to devour him. To escape the wild beast 
above and the dragon below, he grabs hold ofa branch ofa wild 
bush growing in the crevices of the well and clings to it. 
Looking up, he sees two mice, one black and one white, 
gnawing on the branch. He realises that the branch will break 
off very soon and he will meet his fate. But at the same moment 
he sees some drops of honey on the leaves of the bush, and he 
stretches out his tongue and tries to lick them. And Tolstoy 
says: 'So I too clung to the branch of life, knowing that 
inevitably the dragon of death was waiting to tear me to pieces 
...I1 tried to suck the honey that once consoled me; but the 
honey no longer gave me pleasure .. . I saw only the 
inescapable dragon and the mice, and | could not turn my eyes 
from them. But this is no fable, but the whole, irrefutable truth.' 

But actually, I didn't want to tell another terrible story about 
the tragic, transience-fixated attitude to life, but rather take up 
the cudgels once more for Bertrand Russell's pretty similes of 
the crate of oranges and the china teapot. As to the criticism of 
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them it seems to me that the situation is very similar to what 
Friedrich Albert Lange said about the dressing-down of La 
Mettrie, a philosopher who has been made a bogeyman like 
few others: 'The German professor,’ he says, 'gets to work ina 
buoyant mood and is very confident in the face of such a wimpy 
opponent; but the more the refutation gets at the main ideas, 
the more troublesome the work becomes.’ 

It’s no longer just about an agnosticism anymore, that merely 
suspends judgement about the question of religion or 
Christianity; now itis much more about a complete lack of good 
reasons for their truth. The central ideas of religions have been 
disavowed one after the other, for example, with the theory of 
evolution also the idea of a world created in a planned way 
towards a certain goal. 

As late as the beginning of the 19th century, William Paley 
was still able to convincingly defend this idea in his 'Natural 
Theology’ with the famous watch parable: 'In crossing a heath,’ 
he says, 'suppose | pitched my foot against a stone, and were 
asked how the stone came to be there; I might possibly answer, 
that, for any thing I knew to the contrary, it had lain there for 
ever: nor would it perhaps be very easy to show the absurdity 
of this answer. But suppose I had found a watch upon the 
ground, and it should be enquired how the watch happened to 
be in that place; I should hardly think of the answer which I 
had before given, that, for any thing I knew, the watch might 
have always been there. Yet why should not this answer serve 
for the watch, as well as for the stone? Why is it not as 
admissible in the second case, as in the first? For this reason, 
and for no other, viz. that, when we come to inspect the watch, 
we perceive (what we could not discover in the stone) that 


its several parts are framed and put together for a 
purpose... .' So much for Paley, who really knew to bring 
home his explanation of the complexity of living things quite 
impressively to his contemporaries. 

But just a little more than half a century later, things sound 
very different. Six years after Charles Darwin first set out his 
theory in detail in 'The Origin of Species’, Friedrich Albert 
Lange formulated the philosophical consequence of it in a 
most vivid way: 'If a man, in order to shoot a hare, were to 
discharge thousands of guns on a great moor in all possible 
directions; if, in order to get into a locked-up room, he were to 
buy ten thousand casual keys, and try them all; if, in order to 
have a house, he were to build a town, and leave all the other 
houses to wind and weather, - assuredly no one would call 
such proceedings purposeful, and still less would any one 
conjecture behind these proceedings a higher wisdom, 
unrevealed reasons, and superior prudence’. Admittedly, 
some smart alecks then fell to turning this argument around 
and claiming that the 'shotgun methods' of evolution could not 
explain the astonishing characteristics of life on our earth - 
and especially such complex structures as, for example, the 
lens eye of higher animals. Well, this objection can be refuted 
with detailed considerations of evolutionary theory, but that 
would really take us too far here. 

Before I come up with more stories and no one else gets a 
chance to speak, I'd rather finally get to what was actually close 
to my heart: In the meantime, the burden of proof has been 
reversed. It is not the sceptic who still has to put forward the 
thousand-and-first argument against religion - no, it is to those 
who want to commend the faith in God or even Christianity to 
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bring good reasons for their truth. And good reasons are such 
that go beyond an alleged revelation and the authority of 
ancient scriptures or of someone who pretends to be a 
representative of God on earth. We are concerned first and 
foremost with truth. We would not want to accept the illusion 
of a well-planned governance by an even benevolent and 
omnipotent God even if we could recognise that such an 
illusion was beneficial. But on top of that, we are of the opinion 
that even such a conception of God - like so many others - has 
not had a good overall influence on human life and history, 
despite some merits, and that we had better do without it for 
coping with the future." 

"IT have to admit that I cannot really see any reasonable 
arguments in favour of the truth of religion and even less of 
Christianity," Aunt Sapientia now intervened. "And yet | still 
hold to a free form of Christian beliefs and - contrary to my 
husband's views - I have always supported my brothers and 
sisters having their children baptised, sending them to 
religious instruction and letting them take part in religious 
ceremonies. For me, belief is a symbol of an attitude to life that 
is not only oriented towards the material or mutually useful. 
Religion gives life depth, coherence, dignity. Religion and 
churches are also such an essential part of our social life that I 
cannot imagine being without them, or at least I would not 
want to be without them. Their charitable tasks alone could 
not be taken over so quickly by other organisations. 
Christianity stands for service to others and a willingness to 
make sacrifices for others. In this, a humanistic worldview can 
hardly match it, at least not in the near future." 

"You're not so wrong for the moment,” said Uncle Curioso. 
"But in the long run, a world view to which no truth is ascribed 


anymore cannot be maintained for the sake of any social 
merits. And besides, the moral record of Christianity is at least 
inconsistent. Just think of the obdurate policy of the Catholic 
Church regarding the encouragement of population growth, 
irresponsible especially with regard to the Third World, or the 
feelings of guilt conveyed to homosexuals, for example, or 
women who decide for good reasons to have an abortion, or 
clergymen who cannot cope with celibacy - to give just a few 
examples. On top of that, I have the impression that many 
people today are loyal to Christianity less for the serious 
reasons you mention than for 'romantic' or perhaps better 
‘sentimental’ reasons or because they see the churches as 
service providers for certain social occasions. In the long run, 
however, this will not save God, religion or the churches. 

"This dishonest, romanticising sentiment and occasion 
religiosity already disturbed my father," interjected Katharina 
Feuerbach. "And on this point he was quite undoubtedly right. 
Even as a believer, I fully agree with him when he speaks of 
‘the epidemic of intellectual syphilis of the modern bigots, 
poets and aesthetes', 'who, measuring the value of things only 
according to their poetic charm, are so infamous and 
shameless that they come to the defense of an illusion they 
recognise as an illusion just because it seems beautiful and 
beneficent to them, and are so devoid of character and truth 
that they no longer even feel that an illusion is only beautiful 
as long as it is not considered an illusion but truth.’ That's why 
there's a stale feeling at many church weddings today, 
especially if the bride and groom have nothing or little to do 
with faith and religion in their life." 
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"Christianity is not suitable as a fairy tale backdrop, which is 
probably the point on which we can all agree most easily," 
Hans Credorat agreed. "But in the end, the far from new 
observation that people are for the most part more 
inconsistent than one would wish, does not contribute too 
much to answering the question that we have made our topic 
today. Can God still be saved? I say: We must save him! For 
there is no way to eternal life without faith. Who among us can 
and wants to imagine that he will disappear into nothingness? 
Only the Creator and Sustainer of the world can be trusted to 
overcome death and dying for all of us, as He overcame this in 
His own Son Jesus Christ. We can engage such a faith with a 
reasonable, enlightened trust in God." 

"Well," said David Hume, "whether we can save God by not 
being able to imagine our irretrievable mortality and by 
wishing for some form of immortality seems to me quite 
doubtful. All doctrines are to be suspected which are favoured 
by our passions. Nothing in this world is perpetual. Every thing 
however seemingly firm is in continual flux and change. How 
contrary to analogy, therefore, to imagine that one single form, 
seemingly the frailest of any, and subject to the greatest 
disorders, is immortal and indissoluble. The weakness of the 
body and that of the mind are exactly proportioned; one only 
has to think of their sympathetic disorder in sickness or their 
common gradual decay in old age. The step further seems 
unavoidable: their common dissolution in death. 

Let me sharpen my argumenta bit: When it is asked whether 
Agamemnon, Thersites, Hannibal, Varro, and every stupid 
clown that ever existed in Italy, Scythia, Bactria or Guinea, are 


now alive, can any man think that a scrutiny of nature will 
furnish arguments strong enough to answer so strange a 
question in the affirmative? The want of argument without 
revelation sufficiently establishes the negative." 

"Somehow you unbelievers really lack the necessary 
seriousness," commented Hans Credorat in a somewhat 
peeved tone. "I'm beginning to think that this is a divine 
retribution. Can anyone be taken seriously who speaks so 
flippantly about one of the crucial questions of our lives?" 

With this remark, however, he had hit the wrong note with 
David Hume: "After all, my writings are still considered 
important after more than two hundred years," he said coolly. 
"It would be quite interesting to meet again in another two 
hundred years for a new round of conversations; then we will 
see whether anyone still knows the names of the reform 
theologians of your time and whether anyone still reads their 
effusions." 

It was a bit unfair to take advantage of his seniority like that, 
but why had Hans Credorat raised his hackles? 

Uncle Curioso did not want the discussion to get into such 
atmospheric disturbances and intervened: "But gentlemen! If 
you talk to each other like this, then you force me to quote one 
of the great philosophical writers to settle the matter: ‘I 
consider doggedness a disease. Woe to philosophers who 
cannot unknit their brows!’ Voltaire wrote to Frederick II of 
Prussia and in the same breath praised virtue, study and gaiety 
as three sisters who should not be separated." 

However, it was not so much thanks to Voltaire and 
Frederick the Great that the mood quickly improved again, but 
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rather to a remark that Aunt Sapientia added, in a well-timed 
balance between irony and flattery: “Let the gentlemen have a 
bit of squabble, dear husband,” she said. “As the wise Abbé 
Galiani so rightly stated: ‘Philosophers are not born to love one 
another. Eagles do not fly in company; that is to be left to 
partridges and starlings.” 


The Crystalline World Glue 
and the Invisible Gardener 


On simplicity and language artistry 


Georg Denk had had much less to do so far than at most of his 


other events. Even if the discussion sometimes got a bit 
heated, all the participants had been very disciplined, had 
let each other finish and had refrained from excessively long- 
winded or digressive contributions to the discussion. So he 
was pleased that, for once, he was not forced to stifle the 
debate for the sake of keeping to the schedule. Rather, he even 
allowed himself a kind of an interim summary before the 
traditional afternoon tea. 

"Today we have discussed in our own way on God and the 
world and ‘whatever holds it together in its inmost folds’," he 
said. "For me, God was not saved thereby. In a way, believers 
are trying to glue the world together and smooth it out 
according to their wishes through that crystalline mass with 
which Ludovico delle Colombe already delighted Galileo." 

"After a crate of oranges and a Chinese teapot satellite, now 
a crystalline world glue - an impressive foretaste of the brave 
new world of atheism and agnosticism," remarked Hans 
Credorat. "That you lack ingenuity can hardly be said, even if I 
find the ideas somewhat ludicrous." 

"I know," interjected Bertrand Russell, "we hereby allow 
ourselves that frivolity which, as Friedrich Albert Lange 
already stated in a realistic estimate of the disposition of his 
people, is ‘repugnant to the German’s inmost soul’.” 
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"After all," countered Hans Credorat, "there are also 
Englishmen who attach importance to appropriate serious- 
ness. Francis Bacon, for example, one of the patron saints of 
your entire rationalist world view, still knew what how to 
behave. 'As for jest,’ he said, 'there be certain things which 
ought to be privileged from it; namely religion, matters of state, 
great persons, any man’s present business of importance, and 
any case that deserveth pity." 

"From the point of view of worldly wisdom, Bacon may well 
be right," remarked Aunt Sapientia. "Nevertheless, we 
definitely want to hear the story of the crystalline world glue!" 

The expectant looks that the other participants directed at 
Georg Denk proved her right. So he began to tell: "When 
Galileo discovered the mountains on the moon with his 
telescope, the above-mentioned Ludovico made _his 
appearance. He was somewhat moonstruck and did not want 
to have the radiant lantern that had illuminated many a lyrical 
night of his youth belittled. So he suggested that the valleys 
visible on the moon were actually filled with a crystalline 
substance. Galileo had his fun with this suggestion: 
Sarcastically he replied that this idea was so excellent that he 
would apply it further, and that, accordingly, it seemed 
probable that the mountains of the moon were, because this 
same invisible substance was piled on top of them, ten times 
higher than he had estimated. 

Thus Galileo shaved a wild speculator's beard with Occam's 
razor. And the religious metaphysicians and believers have 
since to contend with the reproach that they disregard the 
principle of parsimony in their view of the world. The principle 
of the greatest possible simplicity is from now on no longer 


just a methodological core principle of the increasingly 
successful natural sciences, but also decisively shapes the 
philosophical debate. As Friedrich Albert Lange, who is 
obviously read and appreciated by an astonishing number of 
the participants in today's round, says so well, we gradually 
free us in the following centuries, by a process not yet 
completed, from ‘the nets of formulas of many a metaphysical 
highwayman’, and we do this more quickly than freeing us 
from the formulas of faith of traditional religion." 

"The story of Galileo is really nice," said Bertrand Russell. "I 
didn't know it at all. It reminds me of the ‘parable of the 
gardener' of our analytical contemporary Flew." 

"Does anyone know it?" asked Uncle Curioso curiously. 

"From the eloquent silence I conclude that we still want to 
hear it despite the advanced hour," Georg Denk stated. 

"Well then, in God's name," sighed Hans Credorat. 

"In Flew's story, two explorers come upon a clearing in the 
jungle where all kinds of flowers grow among many weeds," 
Bertrand Russell continued. "One then claims that obviously 
some gardener must tend this plot. The other disagrees: ‘There 
is no gardener.’ So they pitch their tent and set a watch. No 
gardener is ever seen. One of them then claims: ‘But perhaps 
there is an invisible gardener.’ So they set up a barbed-wire 
fence. They electrify it. They patrol with bloodhounds. (For 
they remember how the title character of H. G. Wells's The 
Invisible Man could be both smelt and touched though he could 
not be seen.) But no shrieks ever suggest that some intruder 
has received a shock. No movements of the wire ever betray an 
invisible climber. The bloodhounds never give cry. Yet still the 
Believer is not convinced. ‘But there is a gardener, invisible, 
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intangible, insensible to electric shocks, a gardener who has no 
scent and makes no sound, a gardener who comes secretly to 
look after the garden which he loves.’ At last the Sceptic 
despairs: ‘But what remains of your original assertion? Just 
how does what you call an invisible, intangible, eternally 
elusive gardener differ from an imaginary gardener or even 
from no gardener at all?” 
"Now I remember the story," interjected Uncle Curioso. "But 
I didn't realise at the time that it was not only about the problem 
of the falsifiability of theological statements, but also about the 
principle of parsimony. Now another anecdote about this 
springs to my mind - albeit a well-known one: When Napoleon 
asked the famous astronomer Laplace why he had never 
mentioned God in his main work, Celestial Mechanics, he 
replied: ‘Sire, je n'avais pas besoin de cette hypothése-la.’- I had 
no need of that hypothesis. And the famous Lalande agreed with 
his colleague Laplace: 'You don't comprehend God, you can't 
perceive him, you can't prove him, you can explain everything 
without him. 
"At any rate, religion has never really recovered from the fact 
that everything can be explained without it," remarked Georg 
Denk. "And even if today some protagonists of a new kind of 
conceptual thinking about the world emphasise the contrast to 
the ‘reductionist’ and 'mechanistic' world view of Laplace and 
the whole 19th century - using often enough rather 
fashionable than well thought-out references to the theory of 
relativity, quantum theory or chaos theory -, only few of them 
come up with the idea of considering the hypothesis 'God’. 
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The aforementioned Lalande, however, was of the opinion 
that people needed religion - a conviction obviously shared by 
some important natural scientists of our time. Napoleon 
himself was also of this opinion and, moreover, was enough of 
a political realist and power politician to soon conclude a 
concordat with the Pope and re-establish Catholicism in 
France. 

And this now brings me to the question we want to discuss 
tomorrow morning: Must we save God for the sake of 
morality? Is Rousseau right when he says: 'The forgetting of all 
religion leads to the forgetting of the duties of man’? Or also: 
‘If the divinity does not exist, it is only the wicked man who 
reasons, and the good man is nothing but a fool.’ 

But first I wish you all a few relaxing hours. Perhaps you still 
decide to take a short walk towards the mountains, as days are 
already longer now.. And in the evening, to get you in the mood 
for tomorrow's theme, we offer Woody Allen's film 'Crimes 
and Misdemeanors’. It's about a well-situated ophthalmologist 
whose mistress makes demands, wants a discussion with his 
wife, and threatens to destroy his family life and his entire 
social position. So he hires a hitman to murder the mistress 
through his brother, who is otherwise shunned by him and 
involved in dubious business dealings. What happens next, 
whether God's vengeance strikes him or he is at least 
consumed by remorse - I won't tell you, because some may not 
have seen the film yet." 

"Now that you have drawn your provisional conclusions 
from the perspective of the unbeliever at the end of this first 
part of our conversations with a rather detailed speech, I 
would like to be allowed to say something briefly from the 
perspective of us believers," William James spoke up. 
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"Basically, we are faced with a psychological problem. For the 
true believer, atheism is a dead hypothesis. I too would like to 
refer to Friedrich Albert Lange, who has already been 
mentioned here several times: ‘In the case of the nominal 
Christian, you can by the aid of logic clear from his mind the 
notions which his memory may have retained from the age 
when he learnt his catechism, but you cannot argue away to 
the believer the value of his inner life,’ he once said. ‘And even 
so you prove to him a hundred times that it is all but subjective 
sensations, he lets you go your way with subject and object, 
and mocks your simple efforts to overturn by the breath of a 
mortal man the walls of Sion, whose towering battlements he 
sees lighted by the radiance of the Lamb and the everlasting 
glory of God." 

"Quite right," agreed Katharina Feuerbach. "And this offers 
me the opportunity now to point out to Mr Hume that it is not 
only his rationalist writings that are still being read after more 
than two hundred years. Jean-Jacques Rousseau, for example, 
is still read as well, think of his 'Emile or on Education’, from 
which Mr Denk has already quoted, thankfully. Many of you 
will also know the famous 'Profession of Faith of the Savoyard 
Vicar’ from this book, in which Rousseau so impressively 
describes how religious feeling arises from the observation of 
nature: 'I therefore closed all the books. There is one open to 
all eyes - it is the book of nature. It is from this great and 
sublime book that I learn to serve and worship its divine 
Author. No one can be excused for not reading it, because it 
speaks to all men a language that is intelligible to all minds." 

"But today people don't usually see nature that way," Gunther 
Anders interjected. "We may admire nature, but our feelings 

are better expressed by sentences like the one of the 
psychologist Erich Neumann: 'Modern man now sees himself 
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as a bark creature on a tiny planet in a physically dead infinity. 

"Not a bad expression, this 'bark creature'," David Hume 
remarked. "One thinks of ants, which the woodpecker will eat 
from the bark of a tree in a moment. When I was still a young 
man, Voltaire expressed a similar sentiment, albeit - in keeping 
with our times - more with a deistic than an atheistic touch: 
'The mice living in a few little holes of an immense building do 
not know if the building is eternal, who is the architect, or why 
the architect built it." And I remember that you yourself, dear 
Mr Anders, even speak once in your notes of the fact that the 
living things inhabiting the surface of our planet, we humans 
not excepted, are perhaps only ‘lice of our star, the parasites of 
the earth on which we feed... ."" 

"You already know, Mr Hume, I can sometimes be a bit 
provocative and hurtful. And at that time I was in a very 
negative mood. | was in hospital - a church-related hospital, to 
top it all off - and such a naively believing junior doctor had 
just nettled me alittle." 

"Well, in any case, I doubt that such reflections would have 
impressed good Jean-Jacques very much. He was far too much 
of a preacher for that, and a ravishing one, to give him his due. 
I remember a walk during which he pointed to the sky with a 
grand gesture and exclaimed almost ecstatically: ‘Look at this,‘ 
he said, ‘when the sun rises and disperses the haze that covers 
the earth, it also disperses the mists of my mind. Then | find 
my faith again, my God, my belief in him; I admire him, I adore 
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him and I bow low in his presence.” The materialists were 
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considered by him to be people who, out of deafness to this 
inner voice that proclaims the truth of faith, sow dispiriting 
doctrines in men’s hearts. 

However, with his 'Emile’, this fictitious product of what 
seemed to him to be the ideal way of child-rearing, he achieved 
some good things in pedagogy, no matter how one-sided his 
conception of man might be. It is, however, a crazy thing that a 
man who gave his five children to a foundling home against the 
resistance of their mother and - at least in part - without 
economic need, and who then claims with conviction that he 
himself would have wanted to be brought up there, has had a 
significant influence on modern views of parenting. 

Anyway, he was quite a difficult fellow to get along with, who 
could hardly be friends with anyone for long and increasingly 
developed all sorts of paranoid ideas. I know what I'm talking 
about - I too became one of the many hosts in his life for a while 
in London. His paranoia soon became unbearable even with 
the greatest patience. But to come back to your objection, dear 
Mrs Feuerbach, there is no doubt that Rousseau could write - 
just think of the 'Letters of two lovers, living in a small town at 
the foot of the Alps’, the ‘Nouvelle Héloise’. That a great 
passion can drive people to their doom, despite all well- 
intentioned efforts at tolerance and reason - hardly anyone has 
portrayed this as impressively as he. If someone from your 
time can write like that, I will unhesitatingly concede that he 
will still be read after more than two hundred years, even if | 
should still strongly dislike his views or his person." 

"After all, you have some respect for Rousseau," replied 
Katharina Feuerbach. "And that is only right and proper. Just 


compare the barren, epistemological use of the metaphor of 
the ship, which you presented to us earlier, with the 
formulation, marked by personal shock, which Rousseau puts 
into the mouth of his vicar: 'I meditated therefore on the sad 
fate of mortals, floating on this sea of human opinions without 
rudder or compass and delivered to their stormy passions 
without any other guide than an inexperienced pilot who is 
ignorant of his route and knows neither where he is coming 
from nor where he is going." 

"It is difficult in this circle," William James resumed his train 
of thought. "You think of so many things that it is difficult not 
to lose the thread. So before we set off on another of your 
associative excursions, | wanted to point out that it is not only 
atheism that is a dead hypothesis for the believer. Conversely, 
faith in God and even more so faith in the sense of a certain 
religion is just as much a dead hypothesis for the unwilling-to- 
believe, for the atheist, for whom rational, critical thinking has 
become a way of life that permeates all areas of life. For he no 
longer really deems it possible that such a belief could be true. 
And for this reason we will always talk a little past each other. 
Nevertheless, | think it is important that we talk to each other. 
We can learn a lot thereby, understand each other better and 
then also live together better in this world." 

"That's right, but on the other hand we are not here at a 
representative event of some traditional scientific society, 
where at least a harmonious conclusion is common courtesy," 
Hans Credorat spoke up again. "And so that we don’t part ina 
too conciliatory manner today I would like to counter the 
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somewhat flat, this-worldly parable of the gardener that we 
heard earlier with a parable by a modern theologian, my 
colleague Hick: Two men are travelling along a road. One of 
them believes that it leads to the Celestial City, the other that it 
leads nowhere; but since this is the only road there is, both 
must travel it. Neither has been this way before; therefore, 
neither is able to say what they will find around each corner. 
During their journey, they meet with moments of refreshment 
and delight, and with moments of hardship and danger. All the 
time one of them thinks of his journey as a pilgrimage to the 
Celestial City. He interprets the pleasant parts as encourage- 
ments and the obstacles as trials of his purpose and lessons in 
endurance, prepared by the king of that city and designed to 
make of him a worthy citizen of the place when at last he 
arrives. The other, however, believes none of this, and sees 
their journey as an unavoidable and aimless ramble. Since he 
has no choice in the matter, he enjoys the good and endures 
the bad. For him there is no Celestial City to be reached, no all- 
encompassing purpose ordaining their journey; there is only 
the road itself and the luck of the road in good weather and in 
bad. For the unbeliever, it depends only on his disposition and 
the fortuitous circumstances of the particular course of the 
journey as to how he relates to it. If both are reasonably 
fortunate, he may say with Bertrand Russell: 'This has been my 
life. I have found it worth living, and would gladly live it again 
if the chance were offered me.' If both are less fortunate, he is 
more likely to follow the dark variation on the ship metaphor 
presented to us by the American Schopenhauer epigone 
Clarence Darrow and say that life is 'an awful joke’, and all the 
course of events in this weary old world '‘is blind from the 
beginning to the end’, so that ‘life is like a ship on the sea, 


tossed by every wave and every wind, a ship headed for no 
port and no harbour, with no rudder, no compass, no pilot; 
simply floating, then lost in the waves,’ 'an unpleasant 
interruption of nothing, not worthwhile, and the best thing 
you can say of it is that it does not last long.’ 

During the course of the journey, the issue between them is 
not an experimental one. They do not entertain different 
expectations about the coming details of the road, but only 
about its ultimate destination. Yet, when they turn the last 
corner, it will be apparent that one of them has been right all 
the time and the other wrong. Like all parables, this one has 
narrow limitations. It is designed to make only one point: that 
Judaic-Christian theism postulates an ultimate unambiguous 
existence in patria, as well as our present ambiguous existence 
in via. It knows an eternal heavenly life as well as an earthly 
pilgrimage. And of this heavenly life, if we are to follow the 
deeper insights of Western theology, we shall have to think as 
an experienced situation that points unambiguously to the 
reality of God, rather than of a literal vision of the deity. 

It is, after all, a basic position of empiricist philosophy that 
matters of fact are not susceptible of logical proof. The most 
that can be desired is such weight of evidence as leaves no 
room for rational doubt; and it might be well claimed on behalf 
of Christianity that the eschatological verification implied in 
Christian theology would constitute such evidence. In other 
words, you atheists and agnostics are a little impatient with 
your talk of the ‘eternally elusive gardener’. After all, a human 
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life does not last so long that one should talk about ‘eternity’. 
And all this 18th and 19th century talk of God as a ‘superfluous 
hypothesis’ is not quite conclusive. Do you not feel how 
wonderful the existence of life and even of human life is? 

The theory of evolution may be able to explain the details of 
the development of life on earth, which were previously 
thought to be indications of a creator. But quite different 
problems have arisen in between. Especially in recent times, 
physics and cosmology have been working out more and more 
how many extremely improbable coincidences were necessary 
to make this life-friendly planet Earth possible - so many that 
it is now even considered possible again that it is the only one 
of its kind in the whole universe. And at the very beginning, we 
must first explain the so-called fine-tuning of our universe, 
that is, the fact that even the slightest deviations of various 
physical parameters and constants lead to universes in which 
no life is possible because, for example, they do not reach the 
durability or do not contain the chemical elements necessary 
for an evolutionary process. 

Since metaphorical stories are so popular in this circle, it is 
fortunate that there is a cosmologist, John Leslie, who likes 
nothing better than to present the problems to us in this way. 
There is, for example, the story of the firing squad, with which 
he explains to us that our existence is only logically trivial, but 
ontologically most astonishing: I stand as a man condemned to 
be executed in front of a firing squad of 50 sharpshooters who 
fire fifty bullets at me, but all miss. I am aware of the logical 
self-evidence: if they hadn't all missed me, I wouldn't be able 
to worry about it. But now that the amazing case has occurred 


that 50 sharpshooters missed their target, I can begin to think 
about why something so surprising happened. Either there are 
a tremendous number of firing squads at work and I am one of 
the rare lucky survivors, or the sharpshooters had some 
reason for friendliness and missed on purpose. Well, Leslie is 
just setting the record straight: the plausible explanation for 
the fine-tuning of the universe is either that there are a 
multitude of others besides our universe, but we cannot 
observe them, or that God created our universe in a planned 
way so that we could come into being. For me, the answer is 
clear: God's planning hand seems much more obvious to me 
than the abstruse many-worlds hypothesis. We exist because 
God wanted it that way!" 

"Very convincing,” agreed William James. "It was precisely 
this point of view that the Abbé Galiani tried to make clear ina 
story he told in the house of the arch-atheist Baron d'Holbach 
more than two hundred years ago. If | remember correctly, it 
went something like this: ‘Suppose, gentlemen, you, who are 
so convinced that the world is a work of mindless chance, were 
sitting at a game of dice, and the opponent threw three sixes 
once, twice, and finally a dozen times. If you were thus 
deprived of your money, you would not doubt for a moment 
that the dice were rigged. So because the dice have fallen ten 
or twelve times like this, you believe in scheming, in the 
trickery of an intelligent being. But if you perceive much more 
complicated and varied improbabilities in our world, then you 
do not get the idea that the dice of nature could also be rigged, 
that a masterful magician is sitting up there and plays a 
confusing game with you." 

"Excellent," rejoiced Hans Credorat, who really got going 
with this support. "In this sense John Leslie tells of a Chinese 
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merchant who shows his customer a valuable robe of 
embroidered silk and is seen to keep his thumb just over the 
one spot where the dress has a small hole. Well, he then says, 
although the tolerant-minded pointed out that in exhibiting a 
piece of cloth even a magician’s thumb must be somewhere, 
yet the positioning of the silk merchant’s stands in special need 
of explanation because a tidy explanation offers itself for its 
being so positioned. 

Or the story of the typing monkeys. We are like a man, says 
John Leslie, who is called into a room, shown a monkey and a 
typewritten sonnet, and is told that the monkey has typed the 
sonnet just by chance. He is then invited to feel less astonished 
- or else much less deeply suspicious that he has been told a lie 
- when he is further informed that vastly many men have been 
called into similar rooms at the same moment: sufficiently 
many men to have made it likely that at least one of them 
would be looking at a monkey-written sonnet. And, 
furthermore, the order was given that only those men would 
not been shot whose monkey had produced a flawless sonnet. 
And though John Leslie is too much of a scientist to decide: to 
us it is as clear that God created the world as it is clear that the 
merchant meant to fleece his customer. 

We consider the many-worlds hypothesis as crazy as the idea 
that we have just observed one among millions of merchants 
showing embroidered silk dresses with holes to their 
customers, and that just ours happened to hold his thumb on 
the hole purely by chance. And we think it is as crazy as the 
idea that among however many men watching monkeys 
playing at typewriters, you can find one who would see a 


flawless sonnet. When some mathematicians point out that it 
doesn't take an infinite number of monkeys or an infinite 
amount of time to see that chance can produce such 
astonishing things, I can only laugh." 

"Amen, quite ingenious," Georg Denk said in response. "You 
and Mr James really are a match for the Platonic Socrates as far 
as your argumentative tricks are concerned. When Socrates 
once says about himself that he sometimes - like a stingray - 
irritates and stuns his interlocutors, this also applies very well 
to you. Anyone who clashes with you unprepared must first 
recover from the blow. Socrates, however, defends himself by 
saying that he himself freezes in confusion and perplexity 
because of his own mental blows. The two of you, however, 
seem to me to just want to exploit the scientific way of thinking 
for your own purposes. 

At the state of knowledge at that time, stories like that of the 
Abbé must have been very impressive. Today, however, the 
scientific world view has gained a much higher degree of 
consistency, and we can all the better do without the 
hypothesis of 'God'. If you have nothing more and nothing 
more convincing to offer in favour of the idea of God than the 
explanation of the fine-tuning of the universe, then that’s just 
not enough. God as a mere stopgap, whose existence is derived 
from the remaining imperfections and weaknesses of our 
scientific world view? No, thanks. God has been used to fill up 
so many gaps of knowledge: be it the origin of living beings 
and of life in general or the origin of the mind. Do you really 
believe that you can still turn this protracted retreat of 
religious world explanation into a 'happy end' via the problem 
of fine-tuning?" 
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"Yes," Bertrand Russell intervened once again, "we'd really 
rather stick to naturalistic explanations - even if it's a many- 
worlds theory, if we can't think of anything better. Perhaps the 
concept of an eternal cyclical universe also spares us the 
multiverses by abandoning the whole idea of a beginning, and 
we accept the order of our universe as a given, the way it is. 
Furthermore, I cannot see what religious value a God should 
have who is only responsible for the existence and the initial 
conditions of the universe and who would then no longer 
influence the course of events once it has all been launched. 
With such a God, one gains no morality, no significance of 
personal destinies, no immortality - simply nothing of what is 
appealing about religion. 

Then I find the attitude of those not exactly few colleagues 
among scientists much more expedient who, in the sense of a 
‘double-entry bookkeeping’, juxtapose scientific work and 
explanation of the world on the one hand and personal 
experience of faith and religious conviction on the other. The 
fact that this is possible for highly intelligent people without 
feeling the conflict as burdensome is always a certain 
fascination for me. However, | believe that this attitude will not 
be favoured in the long run by the zeitgeist to the same extent 
as it is today. The deep gulf between a scientific view of the 
world and a religious explanation of the world is only covered 
up thereby, but not eliminated. It is like the layer of snow over a 
crevasse: As long as you don't test the firmness of the ground 
too decisively and as long as the bright sun doesn't melt away 
too much of it, you won't fall in. 

However, if one asks, applying the principle of parsimony of 
science, whether it is more likely that religious experiences 
and beliefs point to a reality beyond us human beings or are 


psychological phenomena that correspond to certain human 
needs, inclinations and desires and have brought certain 
advantages for the social life of humans and thus also for 
humans as a biological species - if one asks in this way, then 
the gap between religiously and scientifically determined life 
orientation is suddenly wide open again." 

"It is really difficult with this round," said Georg Denk. "If I 
give you an inch and don't bring the discussion to a conclusion 
as decisively as I usually do, you take a yard and always come 
up with something new and never stop." 

Everyone was a little tired now, and no one was in the mood 
to make the simple statement with regard to Hans Credorat's 
story of the two travellers that one can assert anything ad 
libitum with reference to the expected confirmation in the 
hereafter if it only evades verification in this world. And I too 
refrained from quoting Paul Edwards, who rightly chides the 
authors of stories that portray a life without the prospect of an 
afterlife as a "futile" cycle of similar activities for their "curious 
and totally arbitrary preference of the future to the present." 

And so the relaxing part of the weekend could begin. After 
the somewhat delayed afternoon tea, the party dispersed. 
Most of the participants strolled in small groups through the 
surrounding area, along hedges and those dry stone walls that 
remind us of the hard work of generations. 

Here, the field paths offered relaxation regardless of origin 
and world view. They obviously did not comply with the 
dictum of that German philosopher of the soil: "But the 
message of the Fieldpath speaks only as long as there are 
human beings who, born in its air, are able to hear it." But, 
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after all, they were just simple Welsh field paths. Going for a 
walk here, after all the discussions, was refreshing. One felt 
nothing, however, of such chthonic forces as the existential- 
philosophical mystifier let prevail in the Black Forest. And | felt 
no inclination whatsoever to believe with him that "the few 
will everywhere be the abiding", who "from the gentle might of 
the Fieldpath will some day be able to outlast the gigantic 
power of atomic energy, which human calculation has 
artifacted for itself and made into a fetter of its own doing." It 
only occurred to me that some contributions to the world of 
philosophical imagery are mere smoke grenades that neither 
help us to understand the world nor help us to solve our 
problems, and that even from an aesthetic point of view can be 
described as conceptual kitsch. 

Blumenberg's praise of detours is more fitting for this time- 
honoured Welsh network of paths. The tranquillity and serenity 
that these paths radiate allow for a variety of things: mind- 
fulness in nature, mental associations of the solitary stroller or 
also a relaxed conversation with a walking companion. Here it 
soon becomes clear what is meant by such sentences as: "Only 
by taking detours can we exist." Or: "In the strictness of its 
exclusions, the supposed ‘art of life’ that takes the shortest 
routes is barbarism." However, even the use of the shortest way 
does not have to result in the exclusion or disdain of detours or 
byways, it only marks them as such in the first place. 

As the sun set, I had to remember that for Rousseau, sunrise 
was a religious experience, a sign of God. And as I walked along 
in the falling twilight, another philosophical story of the path 
came to my mind, quite contradictory to Rousseau's ecstasy 
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and godliness. A passage from the "Philosophical Thoughts" of 
his contemporary and temporary companion and friend 
Diderot: "Lost in an immense forest at night, I have but a small 
light to guide me. A stranger appears and tells me: 'My friend, 
blow out your candle, the better to find your path.’ This 
stranger is a theologian." - Nice, even if the story is not without 
a certain irony, since the theologian - as far as the path in the 
forest at night is concerned, but not the path in life - could even 
be right. 

The metaphors of Diderot's friend, the Baron d'Holbach, are 
somewhat more robust. Once he says something like this: ‘The 
theologians are blind men, who would explain to others, who 
are also blind, the shades and the colours of a portrait 
representing an original which they have not even stumbled 
upon in the dark.’ 

Back from our little excursions into the surrounding area, we 
were pampered at dinner with an excellent Welsh roast lamb 
with leeks. Most of us drank a good ale with it. And for some of 
us, it didn't stop at just one glass during the course of the 
evening. The boundaries between the parties, which had 
become apparent during the discussions during the day, then 
disappeared progressively. 

And towards the end of the evening, many of us would not 
have found it so strange if one of the participants had stood up 
and - mindful of the afternoon's walk - would have exclaimed: 
"The message of the Fieldpath is now quite clear. Is the soul 
speaking? Is the world speaking? Is God speaking?" But for 
that, the right invitation had not been sent through the times. 

One thing, however, must be granted to Heidegger: He 
stands in a long tradition. From the very beginning 
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philosophers are also language gamers and _ language 
magicians. However, one usually only comes back to this now 
when the appropriate people get a little tipsy together, as was 
the case this evening. 

I don't remember who it was who suddenly stood up and 
said: "Do you know the story of how the first man, who was of 
course also the first philosopher, worked out the difficult 
philosophical problem of his identity most successfully with 
his first words? Well, he used a playful figure of speech, a 
palindrome, one of those artistic magic words that always say 
the same thing, whether you read them forwards or 
backwards. When he first saw his companion, he formulated 
the unsurpassed prototype of a philosophical  self- 
presentation - obviously already assuming that she must best 
understand the idiom that would prove to be a linguistic passe- 
partout in our time: 'MADAM'I'MADAM'". In contrast to Willard 
Van Orman Quine's famous explorer, who never quite knows 
whether the natives in the jungle, when they see a rabbit 
scurrying by, mean the rabbit itself, a part of it or the way of its 
movement with the exclamation 'G(g)avagai’, in contrast to 
such later-born logical-linguistic dissection, Eva was 
immediately aware of what was meant. She was able and 
willing to understand that it was time to name and know 
herself. Well, religious readers will say, no wonder: the 
Babylonian confusion of languages had not yet taken place. So 
Eve shook Adam's hand and answered in turn with 'EVE’, one 
of the shortest of all word palindromes." 

Then - how could it be otherwise - Uncle Curioso of course 
came up with something again: "Schopenhauer was admittedly 
- quite in contrast to our contemporaries - no friend of the 


language supposedly already used by Adam, which is why he 
said: 'It is well known that languages are the more perfect the 
older they are, and that by degrees they become ever inferior, 
from the lofty Sanskrit down to English jargon, that cloak of 
ideas which is patched and compiled from scraps of different 
materials.’ But in German, Schopenhauer loved the artistry of 
language, for he is credited with the authorship of that longest 
German palindrome sentence that so many have used: 'EIN 
NEGER MIT GAZELLE ZAGT IM REGEN NIE’. The linguistic 
artist Georg Kreisler had it in his programme, and magicians 
also liked to garnish their performances with it. And they have 
a good right to do so, because the historical kinship of the 
philosopher with the priest and the magician cannot be 
denied. However, magicians are often brave enlighteners, 
while even some 'modern' philosophers just sham a deep 
understanding of the world through magic of language." 

"Of course, these guys don't deserve the trophy for the 
'GEISTSIEG'," said Gtinther Anders. "Nietzsche already 
bestowed his remark about 'being profound and appearing 
profound’ on them: 'He who knows that he is profound strives 
for clearness; he who would like to appear profound to the 
multitude strives for obscurity. The multitude thinks 
everything profound of which it cannot see the bottom; it is so 
timid and goes so unwillingly into the water.’ And one may 
add: 'The crowd, if not timid, is often quite simply too lazy 
thinking to distinguish true depth from apparent depth." 

"But even philosophers who exercise the greatest 
intellectual rigour in what they have chosen to specialise in," 
added Uncle Curioso, "sometimes surprisingly fall back on 
profundity in the form of traditional religious ideas in their 
personal worldview in the sense of the already mentioned 
double-entry bookkeeping." 
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David Hume smiled mildly and murmured: "Well, the 
difficult relationship and frequent divergence between theory 
and practice - an inexhaustible subject, too much for tonight. 
But it is nevertheless nice how precisely theoretical thinking, 
which at first tends to appear somewhat abstruse to so-called 
common sense, sometimes hits reality. Take the amusing 
'G(g)avagai’ mentioned just now, which has been so deeply 
impressed on the minds of us philosophers: In the meantime, 
it has turned out that the 'kangaroo', which comes from an 
Australian native language, was not a name at all, but simply 
meant: 'There it goes!"" 

This was the bedtime story for philosophers. No one seemed 
willing or able to take on a new topic. So the originally planned 
screening of Woody Allen's film did not take place. Most people 
already knew it anyway. And not even Georg Denk showed any 
concern that the discussion of the next day might suffer from 
the fact that it was not prepared according to the pre- 
determined programme. 


A Prickle of Porcupines and a 
Snowstorm 


... and what they have to do with our behaviour 


The next morning we had a hearty breakfast according to the 


custom of the country. Even the strange hot sausages that I 
am usually not really excited of in England tasted good to 
me. Here they made them from lamb. 

Afterwards, we reconvened at nine o'clock to continue our 
discussion group. This time Bertrand Russell opened the 
debate as our host. 

"On the question of whether we must save God for the sake 
of morality, I would like to have my compatriot Thomas Henry 
Huxley speak this morning, 'Darwin's Bulldog’, the great 
defender of the theory of descent. On our subject he once said: 
"The causes which have guided or impelled us all the way from 
the savage to the civilised state, will not cease to operate 
because a number of ecclesiastical hypotheses turn out to be 
baseless." 

"Essentially an age-old thought," said Uncle Curioso. 
"Aristotle already emphasised that man is a social animal. And 
Schopenhauer tells this beautiful story about a prickle of 
porcupines on a cold winter’s day. They huddle together quite 
closely to prevent themselves from being frozen. But they soon 
feel the effect of their quills on one another which makes them 
move apart and keep their distance until they finally discover 
how to balance closeness and distance in a way that leads to 
the best compromise between coldness and mutual 
annoyance." 

"T will readily grant you, dear husband, that there is a good 

deal of realism and truth in Schopenhauer's parable,” Aunt 
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Sapientia interjected. "But at the same time it is also an 
expression of a decidedly negative and pessimistic view of 
human nature. We live in society not only out of need and 
necessity or because the emptiness and monotony of our inner 
self drives us together, as Schopenhauer puts it, but also 
because it gives us pleasure. Even those who despise our 
species, who apostrophise man as a ‘beast’, still pay tribute to 
the fact that the individuality of humans is undeniably more 
pronounced than that of porcupines, for example. And it is 
precisely the interaction of the most diverse personalities that 
leads human societies to produce not only all kinds of 
annoyances and, unfortunately, even horrors, but also 
fascinating cultural, emotional and - yes, despite everything - 
moral phenomena and achievements." 

"Schopenhauer has undoubtedly become too misanthropic 
and unsociable over time," Ginther Anders remarked. "But he 
rightly points out to us that we must not expect too much from 
human morality either. People predominantly follow their 
self-interest. However, the porcupine parable has only the 
limited explanatory value of general worldly wisdom and 
global analysis. 

The thinking shaped by modern evolutionary theory - 
especially in the form of sociobiology - clearly goes beyond 
this. It makes the motives of individual action much clearer to 
us by pointing out that human individuals also often follow 
genetic self-interest. Thus, they measure the amount of 
support they give to other people according to the proximity 
of genetic kinship and in seemingly selfless, altruistic actions, 
they calculate the benefit that could result for themselves in 
turn, even if this does not necessarily happen consciously. And 


evolution leads to a certain distribution of 'moral' traits in 
society, thus producing anything but equally morally inclined 
individuals. Besides a large number of people who behave 
‘morally’ and thus conform within an average range, there is a 
small number of above-average aggressive and self-interested 
individuals on the one hand and above-average selfless and 
self-sacrificing individuals on the other hand. These can - 
depending on the historical situation and the respective state 
of society - survive in varying percentages and achieve 
advantages for themselves, as long as such individuals do not 
become too common. And they can also be of benefit to the 
community as a whole. For example, the above-average 
aggressive individuals in bellicose conflicts and the above- 
average selfless individuals by helping to avoid a society in 
which weaker people are left destitute. Weaker people who, 
despite their deficiencies, may possess qualities useful to the 
community. 

However, among us humans there are also some very 
extreme individuals, people who are 'on the fringes’ and to 
whose understanding an evolutionary-biological approach 
hardly contributes anything. Think, for example, of the ascetic, 
monkishly oriented, altruistic self-sacrificers along the lines of 
Albert Schweitzer or Mother Teresa. And on the other side of 
the spectrum are not only political mass murderers a la Stalin 
or Hitler, but also morally almost completely indifferent 
individuals, the type that Camus so impressively presented to 
us: Meursault, the little French clerk in Algiers, a 'stranger' 
who, driven by the unfortunate constellation of the moment, 
in the glaring sunlight of the beach, shoots a man who is in turn 
an almost complete stranger to him. The mixture of resigned 
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indifference and yet also extreme sensibility, which makes him 
simultaneously the perpetrator and the victim in a world 
perceived as absurd, creates a strange, oppressive fascination. 
He is not so completely alien to us after all.” 

"Let us leave aside the extremes of psychological and 
philosophical orientation or disorientation mentioned last," 
suggested Aunt Sapientia. "So, in the attempt to understand 
human morality and human societies, the philosophical 
concept of self-interest is now replaced by the ‘selfish gene’ of 
Dawkins and colleagues. Basically, however, this only revives 
an old argument on a new level of knowledge. 

We can again show our reverence for our host country by 
returning to Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury. He already wrote on 
this debate: 'You have heard it, my friend, as acommon saying, 
that interest governs the world. But, I believe, whoever looks 
narrowly into the affairs of it will find that passions, humour, 
caprice, zeal, faction, and a thousand other springs, which are 
counter to self-interest, have a considerable part in the 
movement of the machine.’ I believe, with Shaftesbury, that 
one would be making things too easy for oneself if one were 
now to attribute all these emotional drives to action only to a 
hidden self-interest, whether genetic or personality-related. 
Schopenhauer's parable is thus more profound than it might 
seem at first glance. In his own explanation of it, he also refers 
more to the emotional impulses for or against social 
connections than to the practical necessities for this." 

"I also believe that we have to put it all together into a 

complex picture and not let ourselves be fooled into a new kind 


of biologism," David Hume spoke up again. "But as interesting 
as I find this discussion, I don't quite see what the explanation 
of nature and society, what this description of facts should 
have to do with morality in the philosophical sense. I don't 
want to appear arrogant, but perhaps people who think that 
this already says the essentials about our morality should not 
only try to read so directly in the book of nature. A look at my 
‘Treatise on Human Nature’ would certainly do them good - 
the opportunity to do so has now existed for over 250 years. 
There it is already said that it is impossible that the character 
of natural and unnatural can ever, in any sense, mark the 
boundaries of vice and virtue. 

The findings of evolutionary biologists, psychologists and 
sociologists may be quite useful for a politician who asks how 
people are likely to behave. And they may also be useful to a 
philosopher when asking what moral demands can be made to 
people and with what prospects of success. But how, for 
heaven's sake, are these insights supposed to help us answer 
the question of how we ought to behave?" 

"I always took you for a disguised atheist who only glossed 
over his atheism a little for the sake of the time in which he 
lived," Hans Credorat then exclaimed. "And now | realise that 
at the heart of the matter we don't disagree at all." 

"Just no exaggerated fraternisation," David Hume smirked. 
"For I see no contradiction at all between atheism on the one 
hand and a viable philosophical morality on the other." 

"But I do," interjected Katharina Feuerbach. "What could be 
so wrong for an atheist in the dealing of that young Russian, 
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who, in order to finance his education and in the belief that he 
could then henceforth render valuable services to humanity, 
kills the old, 'useless' pawnbroker Alyona Ivanovna and her 
retarded sister Lizaveta? Shouldn't it seem absurd and 
reprehensible to the atheist that this Raskolnikov then 
certainly due to the Christian indoctrination effective in 
society and his upbringing - does not use the heisted money, 
but rather finally hands himself in and - driven by abstruse 
thoughts of atonement - serves a prison sentence of many 
years with forced labour?" 

"Why should this not be comprehensible to an atheist?" 
asked Uncle Curioso. "What does Raskolnikov's remorse have 
to do with religion and Christian faith, apart from the 
coincidental historical circumstances and the concrete 
manifestation of it? This connection is only established by the 
author Dostoevsky's ideological concept, which is carried 
through with great sophistication. Viewed soberly, these 
feelings of remorse are nothing more than a typical 
phenomenon of an evolutionary organ, the human brain, a 
phenomenon that occurs in a considerable proportion of 
people and, a la longue, probably represents a survival 
advantage for humankind, otherwise it would not have 
developed and survived. But to put the record straight: this 
phenomenon 'conscience' - or let’s say ‘morality’ right away 
must not be reduced to a mere biological phenomenon. 

Where does morality come from if it does not come from 
God? It is a consequence of our evolutionary heritage plus 
culture or social environment plus a - more or less large and 
more or less pleasing dash of individuality." 
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"All quite plausible. But this still does not answer the 
question of how we ought behave,” insisted David Hume. We 
simply do not get beyond the level of explanations. To take 
another example from a more recent philosopher, the 
American colleague Frankena: 'The fact that B follows the 
opinions of his bowling buddies on all important questions, 
and that his bowling buddies always vote for the X party in 
elections, may be an explanation for B's voting for the X party. 
However, it is certainly not a justification for B's moral- 
political action.’ He is right, even if the example - poor modern 
colleagues - still remains pretty abstract and bloodless even in 
its imagery." 

"In any case, it seems certain to me that we have to decide 
somehow," Georg Denk stated. "With that admirable vividness 
which you Anglo-Saxons produce much more often, this is also 
emphasised by another analytical moral philosopher, your 
later-born compatriot Hare who, of all places, became a Fellow 
of Corpus Christi College in Oxford, by an irony of fate. He says: 
‘The question 'What shall I do?’ is one that we cannot for long 
evade; the problems of conduct, though sometimes less 
diverting than crossword puzzles, have to be solved in a way 
that crossword puzzles do not. We cannot wait to see the 
solution in the next issue, because on the solution of the 
problems depends what happens in the next issue."" 

"That is a rather homely, but at the same time plain and 
succinct simile," interjected William James. "I can understand 
very well that the imagery of our dear colleague Hare is one of 
regained civilian life after his deployment as an artilleryman 
in the Indian mountains and being captured and held as a 
prisoner of war by the Japanese. I have once expressed the 
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same thought through a somewhat more dramatic image: ‘We 
stand on a mountain pass in the midst of whirling snow and 
blinding mist, through which we get glimpses now and then of 
paths which may be deceptive. If we stand still, we shall be 
frozen to death. If we take the wrong road we shall be dashed 
to pieces. We do not certainly know whether there is any right 
one. What must we do? Be strong and of good courage! Act for 
the best, hope for the best and take what comes ... If death ends 
all, we cannot meet death better."" 

"Very beautiful, even if - with all due respect - a little pathetic 
for our ears of today," commented Aunt Sapientia. "But that 
only takes us a small step further in answering the question of 
how we should behave. After all, Pyrrho also decided when he 
left his teacher stuck in a ditch back then, most of you certainly 
know this story. The fact that we decide is only the first step, 
but how we then decide is what matters. And our reason is 
unfortunately capable of making completely opposite possi- 
bilities palatable to us. There is already an anecdote about this 
from the birthplace of philosophy, namely about Diogenes of 
Sinope." 

"Now I'm curious," said David Hume. "I always thought 
that in our time we knew the sources about Greek philosophy 
still better than you do. We all remember Diogenes’ life in a 
barrel, his heart-warming wish to Alexander the Great and his 
man-seeking midday lantern parade in the Athenian 
marketplace - yes, even his public shamelessness survived the 
censorship of prudery. But a story about Diogenes and 
sophistry?" 

Aunt Sapientia smiled in amusement and began to tell the 
story. "One day Diogenes was washing the dirt from his 
cabbage when he saw Aristippus passing by who was not 
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averse to pleasure and enjoyment, as we know. And although 
Aristippus taught philosophical self-control in the choice and 
limitation of pleasures, he - in contrast to Epicurus - did not 
want to grant spiritual pleasures a higher rank than sensual 
ones. On this day, Diogenes, despite all his frugality, was a bit 
bored with his intellectually demanding activity. The 
opportunity for a little provocation therefore suited him just 
fine, and he said to Aristippus: 'If you knew how to make do 
with cabbage, you wouldn't be courting a tyrant.’ Aristippus, 
however, was not at a loss for an answer and replied: ‘If you 
knew how to associate with people, you wouldn't be washing 
cabbage.” 

"This is one of the stories of that late-antique gossip 
Diogenes Laertius," said Uncle Curioso, "our main source of 
anecdotes about the ancient Greek philosophers, from which, 
in the end, even those who merely retell later retellings always 
draw. And Diogenes Laertius also presents us with many 
things in several variants, which is sometimes a little tiring. In 
this case, however, it is not uninteresting that at another point 
he turns the initiative around and has Plato approach the 
cabbage-washing Diogenes with the words: 'If you had paid 
court to Dionysius, you wouldn’t now be washing cabbage.’ 
Whereupon Diogenes says: 'And if you had washed cabbage, 
you would not have made yourself Dionysius’ servant.’ With 
this reflection it becomes clear that both have their pros and 
cons, asceticism and living well, striving for influence and 
being an outsider." 

"Not for nothing," added Aunt Sapientia, "did Montaigne so 
aptly remark on the occasion of this story, that it shows how 
reason provides plausibility to different actions: 'It is a two- 
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handled pot, that can be grasped by the left or the right. 

"And that's why it just doesn't work without faith, otherwise 
you can justify the most contradictory attitudes to life," Hans 
Credorat stated firmly. 

I, however, had an association that made me digress for a 
short time and lose the thread of the discussion. IJ had to think 
of an anecdote about Uncle Curioso, who had achieved a 
certain immortality in the family. Just a ten-year-old, when 
asked what he wanted from the future, he had replied: "A 
decent pension and a good book." It seems, that even then, he 
had already divided his sympathies between Diogenes’ and 
Aristippus’ attitudes to life. 

But then I found my way back to our discussion and heard 
Hans Credorat again. 

"So that we are not teased by too many hearsay stories from 
the philosophical tradition, I will now borrow something more 
serious from a former kindred soul as a theological voice for 
reform, who then unfortunately turned into a Vatican 
hardliner, Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger: ‘Every morality needs a 
we with its pre-rational and super-rational experiences, in 
which not only the appraisal of the moment speaks, but the 
wisdom of generations flows together. In other words: The 
experiences that have condensed in the common forms of life 
of the various peoples and religious communities are valuable 
as orientation marks for human action.” 

"I subscribe to all that right away," Giinther Anders 
commented. "But did I mishear or was there really nothing left 
about the necessity of religious faith that you claimed at the 
beginning?" 

"You just didn't let me finish. The crucial thing is yet to come. 
Ratzinger continues to say this about the mentioned 
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orientation marks of human action: ‘We must, of course, 
immediately add: They are not in themselves a sufficient 
source of morality. Moral reason and the question of God 
cannot be separated from each other. Without conversion to 
God, there will be no new turn towards morality.” 

"Now the cat is out of the bag," Uncle Curioso smiled. "But 
when I look at all the cruelties and atrocities or only the 
unjustified feelings of guilt and the self-denial that the belief in 
the one and only true God and religion has produced in history 
and continues to produce, then | find it a little difficult to claim 
that we need God and religion in order to be moral. And, 
furthermore: Which God and which religion should we adhere 
to? 

To say it with Montaigne: 'What I am to make of a virtue that 
I saw in credit yesterday and no longer tomorrow, and that 
becomes a crime on the other side of the river? What of a truth 
that is bounded by these mountains and is falsehood to the 
world that lives beyond?' And does not Maupassant have all 
plausibility on his side when he describes morality as follows: 
‘that law allegedly given by nature, undefinedly variable and 
optional, a thing measured out differently in any country and 
judged in a new way by every expert, whether priest or 
legislator, and changed by the whole world incessantly." 

"That is precisely why we are Christians," replied Katharina 
Feuerbach. "Because otherwise, in all this confusion, we 
wouldn't even know what to stick to." 

"But of Christian morality too, there is only the latest version 
currently in force, which is always being modified," Gtinther 
Anders objected. 

"Perhaps we should concede one thing," Aunt Sapientia 
said. "For people who live in a certain religious faith and have 
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been shaped, for example, by the Christian idea that we will be 
rewarded or punished for our deeds in an afterlife, all inner 
moral barriers may collapse in a transitional period when they 
break away from their faith. The plea for an autonomous 
human morality undoubtedly entails certain social risks first 
of all, especially when at the same time the control system of 
social conventions and informal social surveillance becomes 
increasingly ineffective, as is the case in our big cities." 

"That's right, but we have to get through it,” replied Georg 
Denk. "Even La Mettrie conceded certain moral effects of 
religion, for he says: 'If you want, I even concede to you that 
all those imaginary executioners of the hereafter are the cause 
that ours have less work.’ But even if religion may have 
positive effects on the morals of some people, these would 
have to be much more distinct and conspicuous to provide a 
reason for artificially maintaining a faith that has lost its 
power of persuasion. Serving as a ‘prosthesis of morality’, as 
our ally Hans Albert once called such considerations, cannot 
in the long run provide a sufficient raison d'étre for religion." 

"We must make our own thoroughly considered moral 
decisions," said David Hume. “And it is only to the moral 
choices thus arrived we can ultimately refer to when we speak 
of ‘ought’ in a moral sense." 

"But such decisions are completely arbitrary, after all," 
interjected Katharina Feuerbach. 

"Then the decision for your faith is at least equally 


‘arbitrary’," Gunther Anders returned. 
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"You really lack any understanding of religious experience," 
Hans Credorat exclaimed, indignantly. "Our faith, our 
revelation - that is the way of truth." 

"Well - for you," said Uncle Curioso. "That's all right with me, 
as long as you don't do it like our aphorist from Gottingen 
wrote in his Waste Books: 'When they saw they would never 
be able to set a Catholic head on his shoulders they at least 
struck off the Protestant one.’ And if religion should indeed 
represent a quite useful prosthesis of morality for some 
people, at least during a transitional period, then the various 
religions - or various interpretations of these religions - are in 
any case of markedly different quality at that. This brings us to 
the core of the Ring Parable. Nathan lets the wise judge speak: 
‘Endeavour to vie in displaying virtue! The truth of your faith 
shall be measured by your deeds!’ Quite clever, though: not 
until 'after a thousand thousand years’, because the different 
religions are equally true - today we would say: equally untrue 
- and by then this should be clearer. Clever evasion, tolerance 
rhetoric and seduction into moral behaviour. The central 
problem, namely the truth value of religions, is postponed till 
the twelfth of never." 

"That’s right," Gunther Anders agreed. "If one formulates ita 
little more negatively, one must say: Lessing already brought 
about the trouble of truth neutralisation - albeit with the best 
intentions." 

"Iam not sure if this does justice to him," replied Uncle 
Curioso. "Someday, during one of our journeys, we found 
ourselves in the cathedral of Syracuse, a demonstration in 
stone of religious relativism. There you can still see the 
columns of a Greek temple of Athena, which was later 
converted by the Byzantines into a Christian nave by adding 
walls. Then the Arabs made a mosque out of it, and the 
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Romanesque arches broken through the former temple cella 
became horseshoe arches. Later, the Normans transformed 
the whole thing back into a Christian church. 

As I stood in this nave, it seemed well-nigh absurd to me how 
anyone today can still consider one of these religions to be 
true. They are all human inventions, though, admittedly, 
inventions with important social functions. This was rarely as 
immediately and convincingly clear to me as at that moment. 
The deistic relativism of the Enlightenment thinkers, as 
Lessing’s, however, would have felt quite differently here than 
my atheistic one. All these religions express, albeit imperfectly 
and distortedly, a common truth and reality, one would have 
said then - and many still feel that way today. So Lessing saw 
truth differently from us modern atheists. That is why I believe 
that he would hardly have comprehended the accusation of 
neutralising truth and would rather have felt misunderstood. 

As for the Nathan fable, it can also be continued as follows: 
Even if one religious group should succeed in proving that it 
has the better moral prosthesis, it will nevertheless hear a 
disappointing disclosure before the wise judge, namely, that 
the truth of a religion or worldview and the moral qualities of 
its adherents are two different things, one cannot vouch for the 
other. And if again a Saladin asks for good reasons, for the 
judicious choice of a worldview, he will not only ask whether 
the respective worldview has desirable consequences, but also 
what makes it plausible. But still, with Nathan: if religion as a 
prosthesis of morality, then please a tolerant one that lets 
those of different faith live their own life as well." 

"My sentiments exactly," agreed David Hume. "Already one of 
the ancestors in my empiricist pedigree, Baron Verulam, 
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commonly known as Francis Bacon, who was otherwise 
usually very orthodox in religious matters, once deplored the 
cruel and execrable acts in the name of religion: ‘Surely, this is 
to bring down the Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness of a dove, 
in the shape of a vulture or raven; and set out of the bark of a 
Christian Church a flag of a bark of pirates and assassins."" 

Uncle Curioso whispered to me: "Now you see that others 
were also quite good at philosophical or at least theological 
zoology. There is not only Brehm’s and Grzimek’s but also 
Sophia's Animal Life." 

"I would like to respond one more sentence to the accusation 
of arbitrariness made a little while ago against an autonomous 
imposition of morality on oneself," Georg Denk said. "It’s a 
statement by Wolfgang Stegmiiller, from a time when he had 
not yet confined himself so strictly to the history of 
contemporary philosophy and to philosophy of science: 'A 
personal decision of conscience, for which I am responsible 
only to myself, is of course not an arbitrary decision,’ he once 
said." 

"Somehow we are going round in circles," Bertrand Russell 
remarked at this point in the discussion. "Religious people, 
filled with their experience of faith, think that we lack an 
essential dimension of human experience - that we are, ina 
sense, religiously unmusical. On the other hand, we agnostics 
and atheists consider the experience of believers to be a mere 
psychological and cultural phenomenon. In the case of socially 
influential religions it seems to us that the correspondence of 
religious assumptions to reality is replaced by social 
anchoring. Such belief systems make a claim to truth that is 
completely implausible for us and describe only illusions - 
illusions that, depending on their characteristics and their 
tolerance, have more or less pleasant or else pernicious 
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consequences. The course of history suggests that our view is 
becoming more and more widespread. But to what extent it 
will prevail, how large a part of humankind will be prepared in 
the long run to seriously question its religious convictions and 
to change them substantially on the basis of rational 
considerations, that remains an open question." 

"Once the social pressure to belong to a religion is even less 
than it is today, only then will it really become apparent to 
what extent people are willing and able to follow reason in 
questions of philosophy of life," Giinther Anders continued 
these thoughts. "After all, we atheists have already got rid of 
the status of oddity. We have at least progressed from a sheer 
impossibility to being a political nuisance - albeit in the course 
of almost five hundred years, the five hundred years that 
began with the astonished exclamation with which Luther is 
said to have summoned his Kathe: 'Kathe, come in quickly, 
come and look at this man. He is neither a Jew nor a Christian 
nor a Turk, and he does not believe in God either.’ And two 
hundred years later, Frederick the Great still said, with an 
unerring sense of reality: 'A man, were he the most honest man 
in the world, is generally decried if he is reputed to have no 
religion. Religion is the idol of peoples.' And so, even in the last 
quarter of the twentieth century, an American president 
named Bush senior felt inclined to say during his election 
campaign that atheists could not be good Americans. 

But it’s by no means certain that things will continue to poke 
along at this heady pace; after all, social development has also 
accelerated somewhat in other fields. But whether religion will 
ever disappear or largely disappear - who knows ? Undeniably, 
it satisfies the most diverse psychological and social needs - 
with different priorities depending on the historical situation. 
Often religion was ‘opium for the people’ in the sense of the 
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Marxian phrase sharpened by Lenin, or, according to 
Schopenhauer, 'a crutch for bad state constitutions’, an 
instrument of the ruling classes to maintain the status quo. On 
the other hand, religion has time and again become the focal 
point of protest and reform, and in the process has itself taken 
amore or less transitory upswing. Even in Europe, we recently 
experienced this once again quite impressively in the final 
phase of the GDR. 

Religion is also instrumentalised in psychotherapy: 
Although logotherapists are expressly concerned with healing 
the soul and not with the salvation of the soul, their founding 
father Frankl says that religion - for him preferably the Judeo- 
Christian religion, for us whatever religion and regardless of 
whether it is true or untrue - offers man a spiritual anchorage 
and a sense of safety and security he cannot find anywhere 
else. As I once wrote, half in earnest, half in jest, for Frankl, 
religions are not ‘opium for the people’ but ‘coffee for the 
people’, not a narcotic but a tonic. And only his intimate 
relations with religion allow us to understand how a 
psychotherapist can write that 'there is no situation that does 
not have a meaning’. 

In today's society, however, for many people religion serves 
first and foremost to set the mood for traditional festivals, rites 
of passage and important private celebrations. It is used in 
various ways as a medium for aesthetic enjoyment. And it 
promotes social contacts and fulfils social tasks just like other 
associations and societies. In doing so, it still knows how to 
address the needs of many people for comfort and belonging 
in a particularly effective way. 

All this makes religion so resistant to attacks of 
Enlightenment. Wilhelm Busch knew very well why he wrote: 
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‘Certain things are attacked as vainly with words as ghosts are 
with weapons. The sabre breaks, the bullet falls feebly 
to the ground.”" 

"And then there are also skilful people who know how to 
stabilise their religion even when the contents of their faith are 
eroding," remarked Uncle Curioso. "This is illustrated by a 
pretty story that says more about the social function of religion 
than many an abstract discussion: A young Jew is coming to his 
rabbi and tells him he no longer believes in God. ‘It's all right,’ 
says the rabbi, 'as long as you stay a Jew!’” 

"It seems to me that this is a response of truly ecumenical 
validity," Giinther Anders added with a smile. 

"For our part, we hope and believe," replied Hans Credorat, 
again slightly annoyed, "that in spite of all rationalistic 
attempts to undermine it, neither religion in general nor 
Christian faith in particular will dwindle down to insignifi- 
cance. And I would like to dampen a little the optimism 
expressed here about the will and ability of humans to set a 
morality autonomously by reaching into the treasure trove of 
philosophical animal metaphors for my part now: ‘What is the 
great dragon which the spirit is no longer inclined to call Lord 
and God? ‘Thou-shalt,' is the great dragon called. But the spirit 
of the lion saith ‘I will’. ‘Thou-shalt' lieth in his path, sparkling 
with gold - a scale-covered beast; and on every scale glittereth 
golden, ‘Thou shalt!’ The values of a thousand years glitter on 
those scales, and thus speaketh the mightiest of all dragons: 
‘All the value of things - glitter on me.’ - To create itself 
freedom, and give a holy Nay even unto duty: for that, my 
brethren, there is need of the lion. As its holiest, it once loved 
the 'Thou shalt': now is it forced to find delusion and 
arbitrariness even in the holiest things, that it may capture 
freedom from his love.’ There you have, after all, what your 
much-vaunted autonomous morality means: pure arbitrari- 
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ness. You may choose as your morals whatever suits you - 
even if it is the inhuman self-deification of the Overman.” 

"Thus spake Zarathustra," commented Aunt Sapientia. "But 
this excited anti-morality and counter-morality of an apostate 
cannot be used as a measure for what humans can achieve by 
autonomously setting individual and social morality. This 
brings me to a point we have not yet come to in the whole 
discussion about decisions: Such an autonomous formation of 
morality also means that we do not allow certain alternatives 
to be imposed on us without necessity, be it by other people or 
by traditional religious patterns of thought. We don't always 
have to choose one of the predetermined paths. Sometimes it 
can be the wisest thing to sidestep. 

And as much as I personally can only imagine a mono- 
gamous marriage, | always found the behaviour of Aristippus 
very canny when Dionysius had three courtesans presented to 
him with the request to choose one. He carried off all three, 
saying ‘Paris paid dearly for giving the preference to one out 
of three’. That he was not only clever in front of the tyrant's 
throne, but also quite a wise philosopher in other respects, he 
showed immediately afterwards. He brought the ladies only as 
far as the porch and then let them go." 

"After these very different Sunday addresses," said Georg 
Denk, "this time, instead of trying to draw a conclusion, as | 
usually like to do, I want to follow the participants’ preference 
for imagery, which has become so distinct these days. Rainer 
Hegselmann has found a beautiful metaphor for the necessity 
of arriving at practically applicable results in moral questions 
although we do not have an objective, generally acceptable 
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foundation for morality: 'In some respects we are obviously 
forced to build on sand, and contrary to popular belief, it is 
perfectly possible to do so. However, one should not aim too 
high with the building one erects on such a ground.” And 
before anyone else could speak up, Georg Denk quickly added: 
"With that, it's really time for us to say goodbye."’ He had 
already cast concerned glances at his wristwatch several times 
beforehand because he saw the schedule for the participants’ 
return journey in jeopardy once again. “I believe this event 
across the boundaries of space and time was inspiring for each 
of us. I wish everyone a good return to their personal time 
spans." 


A Trip in France 


Food for body and mind 


Shortly afterwards we climbed into our Fiat Lux and wanted 
to use the transport mode of the TIMATSH to get home. 
However, all our inputs only resulted in the same display text 
over and over again: "Transport mode inactivated". 

"What a mess," I grumbled. "Tomorrow I really have to go to 
work." 

"Don't worry," Uncle Curioso reassured me. "We'll be in 
Birmingham by late afternoon, and you'll certainly catch a 
flight from there. While the two of us will drive back slowly 
and comfortably by car and enjoy a few more days in France." 

"Michel will defo make sure that, despite all the discussions 
between the author and the publisher about the new book 
project, we will manage to combine the pleasant with the 
useful," said Aunt Sapientia. 

"New book project?" I asked curiously, "what's it about?" 

"Well, dear Manfred, you'll see." 

All I could find out was that the two of them wanted to go to 
Paris to pick up Uncle Curioso's French publisher, with whom 
they were good friends. Together with him, they wanted to go 
on a culinary and art-history tour between Paris and 
Burgundy. Not with the best will in the world anything more 
could be elicited from them. They knew how to keep secrets 
and always had fun putting you on the rack. So I left Aunt 
Sapientia and Uncle Curioso and returned to my work. 
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Michel was a man who had a good sense for the intellectual 
situation of the time, but also knew how to value the fashions 
of the zeitgeist. He also always kept an eye on economic 
realities and had considerable success. Every now and then, he 
would publish books that he considered important, but which 
he judged to be unprofitable from the outset. One of these 
"hobbyhorse projects" had been the translation of Uncle 
Curioso's first book, and indeed neither the original nor the 
French translation had sold well. Michel, however, was now on 
cordial terms with Uncle Curioso and Aunt Sapientia. 

Personally, I doubted that Uncle Curioso would ever write 
another book. For many years he had only tinkered with his 
rather unwieldy, not exactly easy-to-read philosophical first 
work, giving the impression that it was enough for him to have 
written one single book and to keep improving it. I think I have 
already mentioned that he occasionally quoted Wilhelm 
Busch's sentence 'The philosophers and the homeowners 
always have repairs’ with a serene smile - a sentence that was 
as self-ironic as it was subversive, but which also stood for the 
tenacity of his philosophical endeavour, largely independent of 
external success. So I was admittedly a little surprised to learn 
at the end of our Welsh adventure that Uncle Curioso had 
apparently tackled something completely new. 

Later, Aunt Sapientia told me that even before this trip, 
several letters had gone back and forth between Michel and 
Uncle Curioso, in which they discussed the new book without 
either of them mincing words. For a short time, she had even 
feared that they might wrangle so much that their friendship 
would suffer. 


First of all Michel emphasised that it was a good book. But 
then it became a tough sell. Uncle Curioso should curb his 
criticism of the times, he said, because it was often trite or 
commonplace. That generalities are a great aid in discussions, 
and that one can use them like a skillful pilot to avoid the reef 
by keeping to the high seas, this advice by Joly’s Macchiavelli 
was perfect for a politician, but deadly for a philosophical 
writer. He should also drop various embarrassing self- 
revelations and instead of inventing any unfortunate things 
rather shake the philosophical-literary kaleidoscope. Though 
he might be regarded as a professional author, he was not a 
poet. 

Uncle Curioso had accepted the last remark without 
grumbling, but otherwise he put up stubborn internal and 
external resistance for a long time, defending his text tooth 
and nail. "Do you know what we do!" he wrote to Michel. "We 
leave the text as it is and steal a motto from world literature, 
the beginning of ‘the greatest satire against human 
enthusiasm’: 'Idle reader: thou-mayest believe me without any 
oath that I would this book, as it is the child of my brain, were 
the fairest, gayest, and cleverest that could be imagined. But I 
could not counteract Nature’s law that everything shall beget 
its like; and what, then, could this sterile, illtilled wit of mine 
beget but the story of a dry, shrivelled, whimsical offspring, 
full of thoughts of all sorts and such as never came into any 
other imagination." 

However, Uncle Curioso had to realise quickly that he would 
not get away with this evasive manoeuvre. 

"It is my job to torment the author for his own good," Michel 
wrote. And as time went by, Uncle Curioso realised that he was 
right about a lot of things. So he sat down and revised the text. 
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Then it still went back and forth a little. "You're not quite in 
your right mind," Michel complained. "The reader is just 
getting used to this strange saint - and already you're putting 
him in the ground." Uncle Curioso had let one of his main 
characters, who was even in the title, die quite early, in the first 
part of the book. "Read on first," he replied impassively. "We're 
not really dead until no one remembers us. You'll see how a 
dead man can still leave his mark on our story." 

After all, Michel was sure that he would not be publishing 
another unsaleable book by an unknown author, but that he 
had a commercially promising project before him - which 
further improved the good mood he already naturally tended 
to. He was surprised that Uncle Curioso had contrived 
something like this. What a difference from that earlier book, 
which he held in high esteem for its clarity and systematics, but 
which had undoubtedly been rather dry. It had fallen between 
two stools: For the general public, it was too difficult and 
differentiated, while the people in the field missed the stilted 
language obscured by outlandish and technical terms that 
shows that someone has gone through the initiation rites of 
contemporary university philosophy - or better still: one of its 
schools. The new book, on the other hand, seemed to be 
suitable for the most diverse types of readers. Admittedly, its 
author's obvious sympathies for a naturalistic and atheistic 
philosophy did not correspond to the zeitgeist of the 
intellectuals. But Michel saw reason to believe that even those 
who did not share these sympathies might find some pleasure 
in the book. 

Now the three of them were driving on the country road 
towards Beaune. The Fiat Lux had had to stay in Paris because 
Michel loved to drive across the country in his aged, but well- 
maintained and lovingly cared for black Citroén. You know, 
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that model where the front doors are hinged to the centre 
pillar so you can pop out the front, giving gangsters and cops 
in old French films a dynamic appearance that makes the 
gaudy effects of American action novelties look old. 

Uncle Curioso wanted to finally show Aunt Sapientia the 
Hospital Hétel-Dieu in Beaune, which she had never seen, 
although they had travelled through Burgundy together 
before. Occasionally he had enjoyed telling her about a 
decorative detail in this building. The builder, a 15th-century 
parvenu, Nicolas Rolin, Chancellor of Philip the Good, had had 
his motto inscribed all over the floor tiles or as wall 
decorations in homage to his wife, including on an ornamental 
band running all the way round beneath the barrel vault in the 
large Room for the Poor: "La Seulle", the only one. But he was 
a serial womaniser who, apart from his marriage, constantly 
maintained amorous relationships with all kinds of other 
ladies. I had always considered Uncle Curioso to be the type of 
man to whom fidelity meant something - and yet I could not 
shake off the impression that Aunt Sapientia was not quite as 
amused by this story as he was. But she was definitely fond of 
visiting one of the most important gothic secular buildings. 

Ultimately, great love always wants to stand alone - and this 
even more resolutely from the woman's point of view. Any 
compromise demanded of her on this point leaves bitterness 
in its wake. Aunt Sapientia was certainly to be regarded as one 
of those vital and self-confident representatives of the 
"weaker" sex who, in an emergency, would rather deny her 
love than have such a compromise forced upon her. The tinge 
of disappointment that so often settles on the face of those 
women who have given in would not have suited her at all. And 
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even if she didn't always find Uncle Curioso's humour funny, I 
had no doubt that she was happy. 

And it was not only "old stones" that she wanted to see. 
There were other reasons why she no doubt liked to go to 
Burgundy with the two men. I've already mentioned that she 
was a good cook herself - and there were always all kinds of 
ideas and suggestions in this region. She also had her very own 
preferences in other respects. Just as Michel enjoyed travelling 
around in his old black Citroén, or I have been driving almost 
a hundred and fifty kilometres to my English hairdresser for 
years, Aunt Sapientia, for example, had a soft spot for 
Burgundian champagne, or more precisely: Burgundian vin 
mousseux, méthode champenoise. 

For years, whenever they came nearby, the two had visited one 
of those Burgundian winegrowers who had made it to 
considerable wealth with a relatively small but top-class 
vineyard. This winegrower had received the two, who had come 
to see him on the basis of a recommendation in an English wine 
atlas, very kindly just a few years after the war, even though they 
were "boches". He had shown them his cellar and, during an 
extensive wine tasting, had pointed out mischievously that the 
German soldiers had only drunk away his cheaper wine because 
they had not penetrated into the mold-covered recesses of the 
cellar where his best wines were stored in inconspicuous- 
looking bottles. Later, too, he had stuck to the tried and tested 
principle of "being more than appearing". Curioso and Sapientia 
received the wine they bought from him in "naked" bottles, with 
a separate decoding list attached, so that they could match the 
labels to the different coloured tin foil bands on the neck of the 
bottle when they got home. This allowed the wine to be declared 
at customs as simple country wine. 


But back to their journey. They were still driving on one of 
those old French country roads where the car, in order not to 
be thrown off, seems to cling strenuously to the road surface, 
which curves outwards almost like an inverted gutter, and 
where one understands perfectly why French carmakers have 
always attached particular importance to comfortable 
suspension. The rocking of the car seemed to have a soporific 
effect and brought their conversation to a halt for a while. 

Finally, Michel asked, "I'd be interested to know how you 
came up with the idea of producing this literary-philosophical 
collage in the first place?" 

"You know, there was this bestseller from Norway, this 
‘novel’ about the history of philosophy, ‘Sophie's World’." 
"Don't remind me, I missed the publishing rights for France 
by ahair’s breadth, I was a bit too slow then, one of my biggest 
stupidities in recent years." 

"I thought to myself, look, with a subject like this you can 
reach so many people, maybe you should indeed write another 
book, somewhat easier to read, more popular, more amusing, 
a book that people like to take with them on holiday, where | 
have fun writing it and the others have fun reading it and from 
which the reader can still profit. And then, on top of that, I 
thought to myself: it would be nice if I could profit a little from 
it and live with my wife in real prosperity for a few more years, 
a prosperity in which one is not exposed to a constant pressure 
to save, even if one has only slightly higher demands, but can 
perhaps even afford a little patronage and philanthropy. In 
addition, we would like to stay in our beautiful house as long 
as possible in our old age, even if we were to become in need 
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of help or even care. I have always followed with much 
understanding and sympathy how Golo Mann lived at an old 
age alone with a nurse in his eleven-room villa above Lake 
Zurich. A ‘stubborn owner of a villa’, as a good friend called 
Golo's father, that's also the inclination of this other Thomas 
you see here before you, even if he can only bring reality more 
or less in line with it with some difficulty. In any case, a 
reasonably pleasant and generous environment could make 
the limitations of old age a little easier to bear. Lucky if you 
have the financial means to do so." 

"Well, I have to say," Michel replied, not without a certain 
irony, "this has only marginally to do with what is traditionally 
thought of as a philosophical ideal of life. Perhaps you should 
stick a little more to the advice of our Monsieur de Fontenelle: 
"He who wants to be happy limits himself and retracts as much 
as possible. He changes places little and takes up little space." 

"That's okay," replied Uncle Curioso. "It doesn't have to be 
eleven rooms in a prominent location, I'm quite content with 
our more humble abode. | don't want to propagate the living 
conditions of the upper ten thousand as an ideal, neither for 
myself nor for the general public, for whom such a thing would 
be completely illusory.“ 

"Good," Michel said. "Anyway, I know a little more now about 
your not always entirely pure motives as a philosophical 
writer. However, this idea of Jostein Gaarder's - a vicious critic 
once said: the infantilisation of high culture - has already been 
taken up in some form by a whole host of authors. So many 
authors now want to make it as comfortable as possible for 
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their audience, prepare everything in a digestible way and, of 
course, profit from it themselves. ‘Philosophy light’ - among 
friends, I allow myself to use for once one of these Anglicisms 
frowned upon in my country. People want to invent a kind of 
Nuremberg funnel for philosophy. Most of the time, these 
attempts don't come up with much that is clever." 

"That's quite right," said Uncle Curioso. "The popularisation 
of philosophy has its history - and it has its advantages and, of 
course, its limitations. Here in Germany, there was already 
Wilhelm Weischedel's - very solidly built - ‘philosophical 
backstairs' in the sixties. The eighties belonged to the inventor 
of the Neapolitan professor. And in the nineties, Gaarder's 
overwhelming success - no wonder - encouraged many 
authors and publishers to ride the wave. Philosophy as a 
coffeehouse adventure, various more or less loose and trivial 
collections of anecdotes with gossip from the everyday and 
private life of philosophers, which now become an end in 
themselves and no longer - as was still the case with 
Weischedel - serve to penetrate the centre of the respective 
thought in a quick and interesting way. Literary letters in 
feuilleton style of philosophically minded penfriends and the 
likes of it were thrown on the market. One was not even 
embarrassed to copy Gaarder's idea 'The Teacher and the 
Girl'." 

"Yes," Michel remarked, "it took a bit of self-confidence to 
still think your project was something special and not just the 
umpteenth product of this whole fad." 

"The secret is: I had a lot of fun writing the book. You know, 
you can bring in your experiences and memories in a very 
different way than in a plainly philosophical text. You can play 
all kinds of games, for example, with allusions and 
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superimposed levels of understanding and, on top of that, deal 
with problems without completely committing to one point of 
view. And albeit the economic motives were even the decisive 
driving force in the beginning, to be honest, the project quickly 
developed its own dynamics during the work, which pretty 
much pushed the original prevailing motive into the 
background." 

"It's obvious in the book that you enjoyed writing it," said 
Aunt Sapientia. "For a literary work by a philosopher, it has 
become surprisingly amusing and yet multi-layered. You've 
interwoven a few narrative strands very nicely and obviously 
had a secret joy in encrypting autobiographical stuff as a 
sideline." 

"It's better that way," said Uncle Curioso. "It is not exactly 
one of the pleasant achievements of our age that so many 
people - especially when they have achieved a little ephemeral 
celebrity - believe they have to present some kind of public 
self-reflection. The attempts to profitably market auto- 
biographical stuff, often at a young age, have already become 
something like a plague. As far as I am concerned, there is also 
the question of whether I will ever get old enough to write an 
autobiography, given my - at least outwardly - rather quiet and 
inconspicuous life. If ever, the right age for this would be 
beyond ninety, as even Bertrand Russell thought, who had a 
much more eventful life. Unfortunately, one does not know 
whether one will reach this age and still not have a screw loose 
and be able to write or dictate something reasonably well- 
ordered. But to use autobiographical material as literary ideas 
and motifs is something one can allow oneself to do at an 
earlier age." 

On the following days, the three of them had many a 
stimulating conversation and spent a wonderful time in 
Burgundy. Later on, Aunt Sapientia always liked to talk about 
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it, though not without wistfulness. They paid a visit to the 
church of Sainte-Marie-Madeleine in Vézelay, which always 
fascinated Uncle Curioso, especially because of its spectacular 
location on a hill and its tower at the transept. However, for all 
his enthusiasm, he could never suppress the thought of how 
much the people who had realised such highlights of sacred 
architecture could have eased their hard lot with the economic 
resources used for this purpose. But here, apart from the 
spiritual motives, it was also about a demonstration of power 
by the church and the manipulation of the human mind by 
impressing it through vast dimensions. On the other hand, he 
was aware of the fact that from a more humane use of the same 
material resources, there would hardly have survived much 
that we could still admire today. 

The relatively meagre remains of Cluny, steeped in history, 
did not exactly cheer him up. Here he remembered above all 
the scholastic theologian and philosopher Abelard, who had 
been attacked and emasculated in the dead of night on behalf 
of her uncle because of his love for Héloise, and who had been 
given refuge there after his teachings had been condemned as 
heresy by the Council of Sens and his books had been burned 
for a second time and his school closed. 

"It need not seem so remote to us,” said Uncle Curioso. 
"Thousands of girls are still being cruelly mutilated by 
circumcision in Africa today because of sinister religious and 
social conventions, more than 850 years after the story of 
Abelard and Héloise! And the last book burnings were not that 
long ago, even in our country. Some people would still like to 
burn the author at the same time, just think of Salman Rushdie. 
Even in the middle of Western Europe, he still had to pay 
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dearly for having exercised his right to freedom of speech and 
artistic expression." 

Apart from such moments, they spent quite carefree days. 
One evening, as they were eating a delicious petatou poitevin 
(goat's cheese gratin with potatoes) as a starter, Michel said: 
"You know, we French like to follow the latest trends in 
intellectual debate. We hardly produce fewer fashion 
philosophers than fashion designers, and some even create a 
new style, like the inventor of the 'philosophical postcard’. But 
apart from the fact that we love the dernier cri, we also have a 
somewhat longer tradition in philosophical novels than the 
Norwegians. And we are perhaps a little prouder of our culture 
and language than other nations with a great cultural history." 

"Without a doubt," replied Uncle Curioso. "Do you remember 
the conversation we had a few years ago in that wonderful 
little restaurant in Chinon? I had just been annoyed once again 
by the arrogance of some French people who clearly convey 
the impression that anyone who doesn't speak French well 
must more or less been taken to be a cultural philistine." 

"Yes, | remember, we spent that night in the spartan rooms 
in the attic above the garages after an excellent but too rich 
meal. The chef's paté was truly exceptional, though not exactly 
a light meal. And you not only mocked our conceit, but also 
praised us for our cultural and linguistic awareness. And thus 
the name of the restaurant springs to mind: 'Gargantua’. | 
didn't think of it at the time - but my compatriot Rabelais was 
without doubt one of the forerunners of the philosophical 
novel. Only now, that we are talking about it, do I really realise 
that there is an unmistakable line leading from 'Gargantua and 
Pantagruel' to ‘Candide’. 


Before you distracted me again, as is your way, I wanted to 
tell you that your book reminds me for various reasons of this 
‘optimism’ piece of philosophical fiction of our great 
compatriot Francois-Marie Arouet: In contrast to Rabelais’ 
satirical sweeping blow, which leaves us very much in the dark 
about the author's position and, in case of doubt, still puts the 
humorous effect before the philosophical statement, in 
‘Candide’ - as in your case - a clear philosophical thrust is 
recognisable. The fun of ideas and of literary and stylistic 
playfulness you have in common with both of them. And just 
like the works of your great predecessors your book does not 
suffer from the harmlessness that characterises many of our 
contemporary literary-philosophical products. You or your 
protagonists - you take quite a clear stance on some critical 
issues. And one more thing: Voltaire was also a very business- 
minded man, as we know, and to you as well the material point 
of view means a little more now than in the past. 

This balance between a will to adapt and prosper, even to the 
point of cynicism, and a philosophical attitude to life that 
refuses everything that could be called opportunism and is 
characterised by an almost illusionary belief in the morality of 
human beings was already made the subject of a philosophical 
novel by Diderot. And in the field of tension between his 
complementary figures, you now seem to be moving a little 
from the position of the philosopher to that of Rameau's 
nephew. It won't do you any harm, if you ask me." 

"Be that as it may," Uncle Curioso remarked. "In any case, 
Rameau's nephew has a zest for life and a capacity for 
enjoyment that ascetic philosophers lack. And at least on one 
point I feel completely with him: I, too, would like to live 
‘another forty years or so' the same as | am." 
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"Something else strikes me now that we are talking about 
Diderot: In part, his philosophical fiction is more modern than 
Voltaire's 'Candide' and even more modern than the book you 
have written now. Admittedly, you all share a certain 
indebtedness to the legacy of the picaresque novel, especially 
in terms of the openness of the form, which allows for 
expansion through all sorts of insertions and afterthoughts. 
But think of Diderot's 'Jacques the Fatalist'. There you won't 
find a largely straightforward fable like Voltaire's and yours, 
but you'll be plunged into quite a chaos, a productive one 
though, which places less constraints upon the reader." 

"Yes, I know: ‘anything goes’, 'against method’, ‘everyone 
constructs his own truth’ and so on - these catchphrases are 
considered adequate nowadays. What in Diderot's novel about 
freedom of will, fate and humanity is still in the service of a 
clear concept, despite the somewhat chaotic plot, has in the 
meantime been exaggerated by 'the air-architects of various 
imaginary worlds which each one inhabits quietly to the 
exclusion of others’ - this is how Kant already described it in 
one of his most vivid formulations, in those 'Dreams of a Spirit- 
Seer’, at the end of which he also pays his respects to Voltaire's 
‘Candide’." 

"So, in any case, I didn't want to invite you to join those ‘air- 
architects’. You'd better stick to your way of writing, it suits 
you well. With order-loving philosophers it isn’t that simple 
after all. They are not necessarily jejune." To a certain extent, 
it is certainly a question of disposition. And as far as order in 
one's personal environment is concerned, the systematist's 
commitment to work, his willingness to achieve, also plays a 
role. According to the motto ‘he who keeps order is just too 
lazy to spend his time searching’, he does not want to expend 
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time and effort unnecessarily. But do you think that explains 
sufficiently why Kant didn't like it when he found scissors and 
paperknife on his desk or the chairs in his rooms not always in 
exactly the same position? You, too, are a more orderly than 
average, and an almost - don't take it amiss - anankastic 
person." 

"You can say that again," Aunt Sapientia agreed with a smile. 

"Look who’s talking, dear wife. You are so meticulous in 
some things. Just think of your whim to clean the stainless 
steel basin in the kitchen spotless, even if it is needed again 
soon." 

"I always knew that kindred spirits have met," Michel said 
amusedly. "Otherwise it wouldn't have gone so well for so 
long." 

"Tl admit," Aunt Sapientia conceded, "that I too have my 
obsessive-pedantic traits. Apart from that, however, you must 
not forget that there is also an aesthetic aspect to the love of 
order in the personal sphere. In a home, for example, from a 
certain degree of sloppiness, it is no longer possible to 
recognise that or whether the inhabitants have followed any 
concept in shaping it." 

"There's something to that," Michel replied. "It's just that 
some people don't attach much importance to such things and 
express their personality in other ways. But to come back to 
the order-loving philosophers: These are often not simply 
neurotics, but people who may also seek in their little world a 
counterweight to the corrosive criticism they make of many of 
the ideas taken for granted in their time. They seek a balance 
in the face of their liquidation of highly valued prejudices that 
support the social order. They need their personal illusion of 
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security as a counterpoint to _ the _ irrationality, 
uncontrollability and injustice of the world, which manifests 
itself in natural disasters or in the sometimes simply 
unconceivable cruelty of human beings. This is one of the 
roots of the pedantry of the ‘all-quashing' Kant and also of our 
dear Curioso. Although there is certainly a less profound 
neurotic variety of it among philosophers as well." 

"Michel can think of all sorts of things to say about your 
compulsions," grinned Aunt Sapientia. 

"It seems to appeal to my honourable publisher to busy 
himself as a vulgar psychologist... ." 

"You decidedly lack the necessary respect, my friend. But that 
won't stop me from publishing your book, to come to 
something more concrete now. And before that, something 
else on the subject of philosophical fiction: Do you know what 
struck me after we had recently talked about this particular 
author, whose success my stupidity unfortunately did not 
allow me to share? This novel-writing philosophy lecturer 
from Norway has almost forgotten such a multi-talented man 
as our Voltaire. Instead of him, he digs up - politically correct - 
Marie Olympe de Gouges, a women's rights activist from the 
time of our revolution. She may well have had her merits, but 
what is she doing ina literary forced march through the history 
of philosophy in which we have already heedlessly hurried 
past so many far more important landmarks? There is little 
consolation in the fact that the author has at least shown 
enough sense of compensatory justice as to have women 
represented by a Frenchwoman." 

"That’s a good thing," said Aunt Sapientia. "For the French 
were perhaps the first nation to grant women real equality, at 
least in political declaration and literature. Just think about the 
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story of Madame de La Pommeraye in Diderot's 'Jacques the 
Fatalist and His Master’. Here, an understanding of the 
protagonists’ motives is expressed that goes far beyond 
painting everything black and white in a moralising way and 
endorsing traditional gender role beliefs. The discarded lady 
takes revenge on her lover by setting him up with a whore, 
whom she presents to him asa respectable girl. She meets with 
as much understanding from the narrator of the novel - 'to 
please him, she had completely upset the plan of her life’ - as 
the whore herself, who turns into a faithful wife after the 
intrigue is revealed. You want to condemn these women, or so 
says the voice of Diderot, but you find a wife who prostitutes 
herself to a minister to win her husband just reward for his 
service quite normal. Without a doubt, Diderot has set a 
literary monument to emancipation - and for that he deserves 
a place of honour among philosophers. It is no coincidence that 
Schiller was so impressed by this 'remarkable example of 
female revenge’ that he translated it himself and published it 
in his 'Thalia'. The entire novel was then printed in German 
four years before the French original." 

"Let's leave it open whether the emancipation of women is 
such a boon," Uncle Curioso quipped. 

Although the equality between men and women was a matter 
of course for him, which he would have found ridiculous to 
discuss on the level of principle, he had fun pulling Aunt 
Sapientia's leg with such machismo talk occasionally. | think it 
was somehow enticing because he knew that he was always 
walking a fine line, as his wife only found this kind of humour 
funny to a very limited extent. 

"But otherwise you are right," he continued. "It should make 
those who, when they hear the name of Diderot, think only of 
the 'Encyclopedia’' wonder why the chief representatives of the 
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Weimar Classicism were so fascinated by this French 
Enlightenment philosopher and _ 'rationalist'. After all, 
Rameau's Nephew appeared in Goethe's translation long 
before the first French edition, after he had obtained the 
manuscript through his St. Petersburg connections. 

But let me return one last time to our Norwegian 
contemporary and his 'World of Wisdom’: When you write a 
novel about the history of philosophy in three summer 
months, you have to turn a blind eye to distracting details and 
stick to your schedule. Many philosophers, however, find fault 
with it mainly because they envy the author's success. 
However, I am disturbed by the fact that naturalism and 
atheism are treated quite neglectfully. Your compatriot La 
Mettrie, for example, is cast in a false light and dismissed 
below his value - following traditional philosophical-historical 
prejudices in this without a second thought. In many respects, 
I feel close to this valiant 'Knight of the Round Table’ of 
Frederick the Great, not least because his thought unfolds, as a 
meritorious modern biographer says, ‘at the interface of 
literature, philosophy and aesthetics’. At least Gaarder refrains 
from spreading the defamation that La Mettrie died at the 
convalescence feast of a grateful patient he had cured as a 
result of devouring a large quantity of a paté 'in a boastful 
display of his capacity for pleasure’. Even if we can only 
speculate about the cause of his early death, this provides an 
‘edifying’ motif - in the manner of Struwwelpeter - that 
historians of philosophy do not otherwise like to miss. Even if 
our author resists the temptation to emphasise the 
harmfulness of a materialistic worldview, he works with the 
method of concealment and _ ignores, for instance, 
Schopenhauer and Feuerbach completely. Nevertheless, his 
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book is some fun. There is not much about the history of 
philosophy that is comparably easy to read and yet on the 
whole solid." 

"As far as your philosophical writings are concerned," Michel 
remarked with a smile, "I have always wondered whether you 
were born in the right time to succeed with them, or whether 
you would not be like the wise man of whom the prudent Jesuit 
from Aragon speaks in his hand oracle: 'If this is not his 
century, many others will be’. But with what you have 
produced now, it is quite different. You could well be awarded 
an honorary title in the manner of our southern neighbours: 
Curioso, el Ingenioso' or, more simply, 'el ingenioso Curioso'." 

"Muy chistoso," returned Uncle Curioso, for he too had some 
knowledge of Baltasar Gracian's and Cervantes' mother 
tongue. 

"But all joking aside," Michel continued with a smile. "Do you 
know what else your new book reminds me of? Thomas 
Mann's 'Confessions of Felix Krull’. There is the motive of 
wanting to prove yourself. Wanting to show that you can write 
something cheerful and at the same time address the problems 
that have always preoccupied you as an author. Then there is 
the relation to the picaresque novel and the stylistic device of 
fictional autobiography or biography. And the pleasure you 
take in camouflage is an unmistakable characteristic of your 
book." 

"Quite a lot you come up with, Michel," replied Uncle 
Curioso. "All that's missing now is that you call me a 
‘philosophical impostor"! But it's nice of you to give me some 
credit for relative immortality. As to that you probably 
overestimate me. As Unamuno says so well: 'The heaven of 
fame is not very large. The great names of the past rob us of 
our place in it.’ However, if you were right with your 
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short-term prognosis, that would be quite nice too. Because if 
I only find readers in the very distant future, then at most the 
laughing heirs will be happy." 

"Speaking of readers ... at this point things are getting 
serious once again between the two of us. We still need a 
sensible title, not such a boring educated worm like the one 
you came up with, but a real eye-catcher. 'Diogenes washed his 
cabbage’ - what do you think of that? It's beautifully simple, 
ironic, and it arouses curiosity." 

"Doesn't fit," Uncle Curioso returned. "Much too anecdotal. 
Sounds like 'When Schopenhauer started to slip' or 'Breakfast 
with Socrates’. Granted, I am presenting some of the cabbage 
that philosophers have accumulated over time. But the title 
needs a bit of aggression, a programmatic touch." 

"l don't like it either," Aunt Sapientia interjected. "It would 
be nice, for example, to have a title that evokes the traditional 
motif of the complementary literary double, as in ‘Jacques the 
Fatalist and his Master’, or some reference to the journey and 
the journey of life. We should perhaps be inspired by Heine's 
observation that the travelogue has always been the most 
natural form for the literary genre of the novel, even if 
Curioso's book does not necessarily fit into this." 

"Well, I can see we need to sleep on it," Michel ended the 

discussion. 

Soon after, he remembered that Uncle Curioso had always 
carried the manuscript of his first book as a file on a disk when 
he travelled, as long as it had not been printed. Like everyone, 
Uncle Curioso had his own personal fears and nightmares. He 
was haunted again and again by the idea that his house might 
burn down, be destroyed in a gas explosion or ravaged by 
vandalising burglars and all his work annihilated by sucha 
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catastrophe. He thought it was a bit outdated in this day and 
age to produce only a single handwritten copy of a book and 
thus challenge the judgement of fate, as Thomas Mann had 
done when he entrusted the only manuscript of his 
"Buddenbrooks' to the postal service to be sent to the 
publisher Samuel Fischer. 

So Michel was not unsuccessful one evening when he asked 
for a disk with the latest manuscript of the new book. He 
wanted to send it to his publishing company in Paris so that 
they could commission the translator and start thinking about 
the layout and presentation of the book. "And in winter, people 
give away more books, are ina more philosophical mood, stay 
at home more and read more, so we don't want to lose any 
time." 

The next morning he gave Uncle Curioso and Aunt Sapientia 
the accompanying letter to read. "Yes, that's it," exclaimed 
Uncle Curioso. "That's the title of the book! Now I feel like 
Nietzsche once did when he declared, full of envy at Stendhal's 
snappily formulated paradox of God’s excuse: 'He beat me to 
the best atheist’s joke that I of all people could have made." 
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Death at Sens 


About feeling and reason 


Then came the day when they had to make their way back 


to Paris. They stopped in Sens, for the cathedral there was 
one of the favourite churches of Uncle Curioso and Aunt 
Sapientia, not only because of its impressive, colourful 
rosette, but also because they had already been there during 
their honeymoon. 

After a good lunch, they continued to drive on the national 
road towards Paris through a series of small villages. Why the 
car had suddenly skidded and crashed into a tree could never 
be clarified. Had it been a nodding off for a few seconds during 
that phase after lunch when, if at all possible, it is better to take 
a short nap? Or a moment of inattention during an animated 
conversation? Shortly before, the three had stopped because 
Uncle Curioso wanted to take a photo. Aunt Sapientia showed 
it to me once. A meadow in shimmering sunlight, a woman 
with a parasol walking in it, a child with a doll running around, 
grasses and flowers standing tall, some poplars in the 
background. 

"Reminds me ofa painting by Monet," Uncle Curioso had said 
in view of the scenery. "Even if the child is wearing shorts and 
the parasol the gaudy rainbow colours of today's special 
offers." 

After this stop, Uncle Curioso and Michel - relaxed as they 
were - had forgotten to put their seatbelts back on, quite 
contrary to their usual habit. 

Michel was killed immediately. The car had hit the tree with 

full force on the driver's side. A following driver had observed 
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the accident and called the emergency service on his mobile 
phone and a doctor was on the scene after a few minutes. Uncle 
Curioso had serious head injuries, but he was alive and was 
flown to Paris by helicopter. Aunt Sapientia, who had been 
sitting in the back of the car with her seatbelt fastened, had 
been unconscious for a few minutes but - as it would soon turn 
out - had only suffered a concussion. The first thing she could 
remember later was the noise of the helicopter taking off but 
for the moment of the accident and the minutes afterwards she 
had a loss of memory. 

She was taken to the hospital in Sens, from where she could 
be discharged after only one day of observation. Michel's 
relatives picked her up and took her to Paris. 

I had travelled to Paris immediately after receiving the news 
of the accident. So I was able to accompany Aunt Sapientia 
when she visited Uncle Curioso that very day. 

He was in intensive care at the Pitié-Salpétriére Hospital. He 
was artificially respirated, wore a head bandage, but at first 
sight did not seem to be in a hopeless condition. However, the 
doctor on duty told us that he was brain dead. 

Aunt Klara’s world fell apart. Her husband had always been 
so stable. She had always thought that she would die before 
him. And although both of them had internalised the 
philosophical attitude of readiness to depart, the 'Memento 
mori!’ and 'Carpe diem!’ and had also lived according to it, they 
had always been somehow convinced that a Philemon and 
Baucis fate was in store for them and that in old age they would 
sit together for many years under the large oak tree in their 
garden on the little old third class wooden railway bench. 

The doctor asked Aunt Klara whether she would agree to the 
removal of organs for transplantation purposes from the body 
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of her husband. As we learned later, for reasons of building 
trust and because they were dealing with a foreigner, they did 
not want to limit themselves to asking whether the deceased 
had objected to an organ removal after his death during his 
lifetime. According to French law, this would have been 
sufficient, as it does not grant the relatives a right of veto 
unless a refusal by the deceased himself is documented. 

For Aunt Klara, this question from the doctor was more of a 
support in her grief, because now she saw the possibility that 
her husband could at least still help other people even in 
death. She gave her consent without hesitation. 

"That’s definitely what he himself would have wished," she 
said. "We have both carried organ donor cards for many years. 

He had no sympathy for the recent fashion in Germany to 
obscure the scientific fact of brain death. We have always been 
agreed in a resolute aversion to this ill-considered egoism, 
dressed up in every possible way, which is so widespread 
today. Thomas did not care at all for an ideology of self- 
fulfilment at the expense of others." 

So I lost my uncle, friend and teacher. Two people no longer 
had to go on dialysis for five hours three times a week, and a 
bedridden 40-year-old man who had had an inflammation of 
the heart muscle was able to work and do sports again and 
fulfil his role as a family man. 

Uncle Curioso was buried in the family tomb. It is one of 
those tombs formerly erected to show that one was a 
respected citizen. A pediment on two reddish marble columns, 
which had once flanked a church altar, shields a larger-than- 
life statue of Christ with the symbols of the Resurrection. 
White marble, a Thorvaldsen copy from the beginning of the 
20th century, solid artistic craftsmanship. The base of the 
statue was engraved with the names of the deceased. 
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Uncle Curioso had not been one of those people who 
considered the circumstances of their funeral important 
enough to lay down detailed wishes. He had also not disliked 
the idea that one day this place would be chosen for his 
interment. In the mixture of a sense of tradition and a desire 
for provocation typical for him, he had even once said that 
there was a certain charm in being the first atheist to be buried 
in this grave, which was dominated by Christian symbolism. 

"T just don't want them to co-opt me in any way for religion 
posthumously," he had said to Aunt Sapientia. "After all, I have 
not remained a ‘sleeping’ member in any religious community, 
but have left the church early, as honesty demanded. 
Otherwise you can put me in the ground as you like, but 
remember that I wish to stick to Theodor Storm's esteemed 
lines: 


‘Furthermore, the priest shall stay away from my grave; 
Though it is just words blown away by the wind, 

It does not seem right that protest 

Should be preached to what I have been, 

Whilst I rest in the spell of eternal silence." 


And of course, it would never have occurred to Aunt Sapientia 
to override this explicit wish of her late husband. 
Georg Denk was invited to give the eulogy. 

This was a task he took on quite frequently and which, in the 
meantime, also contributed not inconsiderably to his 
livelihood because of the increasing number of people who 
were unchurched and non-denominational. This time, 
however, it was an act of friendship towards Uncle Curioso, 
even if the two of them had always kept more distance from 
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each other during his lifetime than one might have expected 
considering their agreement on many fundamental issues. But 
they had just lived in distant places and different social 
environments. 

In his speech, Georg Denk captured quite well what had been 
important to Uncle Curioso and what he meant to other 
people. It had already been clear to me that a speech about 
Uncle Curioso - if it was to be any good - would require a 
difficult tightrope walk. And only once did Georg Denk come 
close to falling. 

"Our friend Curioso," he said, "was also one of those 
philosophers who have been so aptly compared to the mole. If 
one were to dig at the molehill that has been piled up, one 
would no longer find the creator there. Perhaps the mole is 
already raising anew mound in a completely different place." 

Well, in the face of the mounds of the open grave, that 
sounded a bit macabre. And I couldn't help but think of an old 
medical saying: "A surgeon without knowledge of anatomy is 
like a mole. He burrows in the dark, and the work of his hands 
are mounds of earth." At least, Uncle Curioso had been fond of 
using this saying when he wanted to emphasise the 
importance of solid expertise once again. In other respects, 
too, the praise that Georg Denk had bestowed on him with the 
philosophical mole parable remained rather ambivalent. As 
important as it was that Uncle Curioso had always developed 
his thinking further and never ossified, he was far, on the other 
hand, from the elusiveness that could also be read from this 
simile: 'Tomorrow I'll be somewhere else again... don't hold 
me responsible for what I said yesterday.’ One could rely on 
the continuity of many of his views as much as on his readiness 
to embrace something new. He himself had never thought very 
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highly of his own intellectual originality, but rather saw 
himself as a philosophical labourer who clears away the sand. 
He found one of his life's goals formulated in a simile by 
Einstein: In the affairs of active human beings, he wrote, 
knowledge of truth does not suffice. On the contrary, this 
knowledge must continuously be renewed by ceaseless effort, 
if it is not be lost. It resembles a statue of marble which stands 
in the desert and is continually threatened with burial by the 
shifting sand. The hands of service must ever be at work, in 
order that the marble continue lastingly to shine in the sun. 

After Georg Denk's speech, Alfred Schnittke's concert "In 
memoriam ..." was to be played over the loudspeaker system, 
a musical work which Uncle Curioso had greatly appreciated 
and which he would certainly have preferred to one of the 
usual elegiac, soothing pieces of funeral music. But when the 
mourners gathered in the large ceremony hall of the cemetery, 
the so-called "hall of the last benediction", a rather 
unwelcoming room decorated with sparse art nouveau décor, 
those who thought they knew about the planned procedure 
were in for a surprise. On the low podium there was not only 
the expected lectern, but everything had obviously been 
prepared for the concert of a veritable symphony orchestra. 
The French and German publishers of Uncle Curioso's books 
had joined forces and invited a very good orchestra. And so 
Schnittke's work sounded live and not as recorded music. In 
this environment and on this occasion, it was even more 
gripping than in a concert of the usual kind. 

However, the publishers had not made this effort without 
ulterior motives. The German publisher - despite genuine grief 
over the loss of Uncle Curioso and Michel, whom he had also 
known well - had been quick-witted enough to immediately 
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also see the opportunities that arose from this casualty. 
Although Uncle Curioso was little known at the time, Michel's 
death had caused quite a stir and had already drawn some 
attention to the author who had died with him. Therefore, 
every effort was now made to complete both the German and 
French editions of Uncle Curioso's book as quickly as possible. 
They had even managed to already send some excerpts from 
the book to the decisive editors and critics, together with the 
biography of the deceased. 

The publisher had rightly calculated that the high 
expenditure on the occasion of the funeral would show the 
importance that the publishers attached to this author. He was 
only too well aware of the fact that death often does not impair 
the interest for the work of writers, painters or composers - at 
least in the short and medium term - but rather promotes it, at 
least if their oeuvre is not too small and unknown at the time 
of their passing. People love to speculate about what else the 
deceased might have produced if only they had been granted a 
longer life. 

So quite a lot of press people had turned up. They behaved 
in a pleasingly unobtrusive manner. After the ceremony in the 
cemetery hall, during the walk to the grave and at the grave 
itself, they refrained without exception from visible activities. 

Aunt Sapientia had insisted that the coffin be lowered into 
the ground in front of the mourners and that everyone be 
given the opportunity to throw a shovelful of earth on it. She 
wanted a graspable burial ritual and felt that the laying out of 
coffins at the grave, which were only later brought into the 
ground by cemetery workers, was an absurd and 
embarrassing innovation because it took away much of the 
meaning of the gathering of the mourners at the open grave, 
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especially when there was no priest murmuring his ritual 
formulas. Uncle Curioso would no doubt have agreed with her. 

Even in the use of language he had always been a proponent 
of concreteness, which was one of the reasons why he had 
loved the dialect of his homeland. Occasionally he had 
recounted an episode from his younger years when he had 
worked for a time in the Rhineland. On the occasion of a 
sudden death, he had asked his colleagues about the date of the 
funeral in a way that seemed quite innocuous to him: "When 
will they put him in the ground then?" With this question he 
had found himself faced with a most piqued reaction. He had 
been told that here nobody would talk about putting a person 
in the ground because this might sound like killing someone or 
getting rid of a dead animal, but one would say interred, or 
maybe buried. 

And so Uncle Curioso was laid to rest at the feet of Jesus 
Christ. On the wall of the tomb canopy behind the statue of 
Christ, a painted, curved banner proclaimed, as since the year 
dot: "I am the resurrection and the life." This was only 
appropriate, for the other dead buried here had probably all 
believed in it. On a stone slab on the pedestal, Aunt Sapientia 
had had two lines of Theodor Storm's inscribed under Uncle 
Curioso's name, with which he kept the distance from other 
people even in death that - with a few exceptions - had been 
characteristic of him when he was alive: 

"| never gave up reason, 

Not even for the most enticing promise." 

As much as these lines applied to him - I'm not sure that 
Uncle Curioso would have approved of their being placed at 
the grave. He was always ready to show his colours if he 
thought it worth the trouble, but he did not like conspicuous, 
demonstrative confessions. And he might have feared that 
Theodor Storm's verse could give an impression of arrogance 


here. Aunt Sapientia, however, as unobtrusive as she usually 
was, had firmly held to it. 

"Something should remind us that this tomb, with its strong 
religious symbolism, is now an ecumenical site of Christians 
and atheists," she said. 

"But perhaps another saying would be more suitable, one 
that doesn't have that touch of self-glorification and doesn't 
peg Uncle Curioso so resolutely in a certain way," I had tried to 
object. How about, for example, Wilhelm Busch's sentence 
"Whoever uses reason in matters of faith, gets unchristian 
answers’? One could also look for some sentence by Uncle 
Curioso himself, which would be even more open to 
interpretation. In his writings you will surely find something 
like 'The starry heaven above me and the moral law within me' 
from the last section of the 'Critique of Practical Reason’, 
which was engraved on Kant's tomb in Konigsberg." 

Aunt Sapientia, however, seemed to cling to the emphasis of 
Storm's verse. 

"Suppose your uncle could still notice what was written on 
his tombstone: he would endure to be considered arrogant 
once more. And finally, Uncle Curioso is not Kant either. A 
quote from someone else suits his way of philosophising well. 
After all, Schopenhauer's saying 'Reason is feminine in nature: 
it can give only after it has received’ was also one of his guiding 
principles." 

I kept silent, for I had to think of a story that, although it 
proved Aunt Sapientia right, seemed to me to be out of place 
in this moment. Schopenhauer's version of the old thought 
was more far-reaching and closer to everyday life than what 
Uncle Curioso had once told me: "Even the philosophers of 
antiquity recognised that it is only on the shoulders of earlier 
thinkers that we gain a wider outlook. Zeno is reported to have 
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asked the oracle what he should do to attain the best life. The 
voice of the god answered that he should take on the 
complexion of the dead. He got it right and studied ancient 
authors." 

After the funeral, the inner circle of the mourners was 
invited to a meal in a good restaurant. | got into conversation 
with a mourner I didn't know. 

"Unfortunately, an orchestra like this cannot play at every 
funeral," he said. "Besides, well-established social practices 
and rituals are certainly a relief for many people in the first 
phase of mourning. They integrate even the scandal of death 
and the irretrievable loss of a loved one into a certain order 
and, not least, alleviate the reminder of one's own mortality. 
Today's funeral, however, as much as we miss the deceased, is 
a pleasing example of the fact that it is possible to say goodbye 
in a way that suits the deceased person and the life he or she 
led. We should be more courageous and interested in 
organising such events ourselves, even if not every ceremony 
will come off as well as this one." 

As right as the man was, these were almost inappropriately 
rational remarks on that day for someone who had been really 
close to Uncle Curioso. It was not one of those funerals where 
one mourns but at the same time feels that death has come at 
the right time, as is the case with old people who have lived 
across a full lifespan, and all the more so when they were 
already ill and frail and severely limited in their activities, their 
interests and their enjoyment of life. No, it was one of those 
funerals that have downright heartbreaking moments. Like 
that of another uncle, a few years earlier, a father of three small 


children who had been hit by a train at a railroad crossing not 
far from his house due to defective signals and the failure of a 
negligent official to warn him. He had returned unharmed 
from many a dangerous situation in his beloved mountain 
climbing to lose his life in this way. I will never forget the 
moment when a friend, whose life he had saved by dragging 
the seriously injured man back from the mountains with all his 
might, put the ice axe from that time in his grave. 

Uncle Curioso would have liked his own funeral. Admittedly, 
the whole thing would certainly have been a little too grand for 
him, especially the engagement of a real orchestra. For when 
the subject of somewhat bombastic funerals came up, he had 
been fond of quoting a maxim of La Rochefoucauld: "Funeral 
pomp is more for the vanity of the living than for the honour 
of the dead." And on a later occasion, I heard him add: "Even 
though the vanity of some people extends beyond their death." 

But at this last farewell, which was held in his honour, he 
would probably have just smiled and said somewhat 
ironically: "It was a beautiful funeral". In our country, a 
"peautiful funeral" is usually understood to be one with great 
expense and a large mourning congregation, but also one that 
is appropriate to the deceased person. 

Uncle Curioso would not have wanted a funeral celebrating 
nothing but bitter grief and completely neglecting the living. 

"One should feel that death belongs to life and that life 
continues after this death too, that it continues even when we 
lose people who have meant a lot to us," he had once said at 
another funeral. 

Aunt Sapientia and he had been quite keen on festivities 
and parties on more pleasurable occasions. And they had 
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always known how to make something of it. Uncle Curioso 
liked to quote Democritus: "The life without festival is a long 
road without an inn." 

Looking at the way they celebrated Christmas, for example, 
one had the feeling that they were carrying on a viable festive 
culture. They managed to keep the balance between insisting 
on traditional forms, the relatedness to social and family 
tradition on the one hand, and openness to change and new 
ideas on the other. There was no insincere Christian staffage, 
but also no obsessive avoidance of elements from the Christian 
festive culture. And even if it hadn't been for Aunt Sapientia's 
somewhat closer relationship with religion, Uncle Curioso 
would certainly never have become one of those anti-clerics 
and peculiarly enlightened people who meet on Christmas Eve 
to watch a film critical of religion or a religious satire together. 
Nor would he have liked such ideas as escaping Christmas at 
home by going to a palm-lined beach. He loved celebrating 
festivals far too much, especially this festival of joy and lights 
in the dark time of the year. 

All this went through my mind after I imagined Uncle Curioso 
commenting on his own funeral as "a beautiful funeral". I have 
already said that he was very fond of the pithy and vivid 
expressions of the dialect of his homeland. He liked to play 
with it. And when he wasn't having philosophical discussions 
- but sometimes even then - he made just enough effort to 
express himself in High German so that his interlocutors and 
listeners could still understand him. 

Uncle Curioso had occasionally told the story of his 
grandfather's deathbed with some amusement. He had been 


an energetic businessman with manifold interests and he had 
belonged to the old-school local notables. So he dined alone in 
his separate dining room, while his wife and children, together 
with the servants, were served simpler dishes. He was a 
pioneer of mountaineering (there are still wonderful summit 
photos of him with alpenstock and tie) and a lover of the just 
emerging cinema. Until he had taken his seat in the local 
cinema, the show did not begin. At the regulars’ table he could 
rail most drastically against the "ultramontanists", referring to 
Jesuit-type clerics and the representatives of the Bavarian 
People's Party. When he was about to die, it was suggested to 
him that a certain priest from the nearest church should be 
brought in so that he could make his final confession. 
Thereupon he grumbled: "I don't like him. I want a fine 
gentleman, J am rude enough myself!" 

Two generations later, with Uncle Curioso, the problem of 
religious care at the end of life would no longer have arisen 
even if he had died in his bed and not ona French country road. 
And I could not help feeling that he had actually very 
appropriately "chosen" the places for his death and his funeral. 
And as absurd as it may seem: To die in France and be buried 
at home somehow fitted that mixture of cosmopolitanism and 
attachment to his homeland that had been characteristic of 
him. 

Uncle Curioso, however, had also carried around less 
amusing deathbed stories than the one just told. At the age of 
ten, he had experienced how his best friend had died of 
perforated appendicitis. This was not an uncommon cause of 
death - especially among children - at that time, when the 
development of antibiotics was still in the future. Against the 
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mother's will, a priest had been called to the bedside of this 
eight-year-old boy, who only then suddenly realised that he 
was going to die. 

"... our bedside besieged by doctors and preachers; in short, 
everything horror and fright around us" - when Uncle Curioso 
read this later in Montaigne, this event from his childhood 
came back to him as if he had experienced it yesterday. The 
boy's mother had never forgiven the Church, and Uncle 
Curioso had experienced the first doubts about whether 
people were better off with religion. 

However, Uncle Curioso did not like the pseudo-religious 
consolations of the naturalists either. Sometimes he would 
read to me from one of those finds that he brought home from 
his occasional forays through the second-hand bookshops 
(and which today, like his entire library, are fortunately in my 
possession). Among them one day was a booklet by the 
chemist and monist leader Wilhelm Ostwald from the 
beginning of the 20th century, in which he praised the peaceful 
end of life of the monist, who did not believe in life after death 
and who was thus spared the fear of eternal punishment in 
hell. 

"Listen, dear nephew, to what this preacher of scientific 
monism writes: 'Thus the thought of being but a drop at the 
mill-wheel of life, destined to plunge into the flood of the 
undifferentiated after completed circulation, has nothing less 
than a bleak and depressing effect on him, but rather a 
clarifying and calming one, like the prospect of a deep and 
dreamless sleep in the evening of a long day richly filled with 
suffering, work and happiness.’ As if the incomprehensibility 
of our death, the affront that lies in the mortality of us humans 
- of our own mortality - could be argued away with such 'wise' 
words." 
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"Yes, you're right," I said. "And the metaphor of 'completed 
circulation’ in particular has something of a delusive idyll 
about it - as if we were all going to die beyond ninety and as if 
the annihilation of our individuality would not remain a 
scandalous imposition even if this were the case." 
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The Legacy 


Sapientia and real wealth 


And so it was that Aunt Sapientia returned alone to her 


house. I continued to call her by that name, and when her 
husband was talked about, we both spoke usually of Uncle 
Curioso. The best friends, who were used to these names, also 
kept them. Apparently, everyone tacitly agreed that this was 
a form of commemoration. 

Uncle Curioso's book was published posthumously and 
became a great success. Michel would have been pleased that 
he had once again had a nose for this. And now it was doubly 
true, because even Uncle Curioso's first book, which was 
harder to digest, suddenly sold quite well. People simply 
wanted to read more by this author, even if it was a bit 
arduous and remained a very partially read book for a great 
many of them. 

The sudden, violent death of the author furthered the 
interest of readers. People could now not only wonder what 
he might have written in later years, but also make all sorts of 
assumptions about what he would have said on this or that 
topic or responded to this or that objection. Furthermore, 
there were now many opportunities to generate secondary 
literature and promote academic careers. Some even tended 
to turn Uncle Curioso into a kind of philosophical John F. 
Kennedy, an unfinished shining light who - if only he had been 
granted a longer period of activity - would have decisively 
changed if not the course of recent world history than at least 
the inadequate role of contemporary philosophy. 
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Such thoughts were far from Aunt Sapientia's mind. But 
often enough it was as if she could hear within herself the 
comments (and the jokes) that her husband would have made 
in a particular situation. 

She also had her own thoughts about the very special 
tradition of philosophy that Uncle Curioso had joined shortly 
before his death, namely its representation in the form of 
philosophical fiction. 

"If he hadn't written this story, which I didn't have much 
confidence in at first," she said to me, "he might never have 
been noticed to any significant extent. It would have been a 
pity for his work, even if he himself regarded the journey as 
the reward to a great extent and was therefore not particularly 
impressed by the fact that hardly anyone read his first book 
and that it would perhaps soon be forgotten after his death." 

It is interesting how the reasons that prompt a philosopher 
to express himself in literary form change with the times. Of 
course, today, as in the past, there is the playful and 
entertaining aspect. Again and again, the motive of observing 
the behaviours and views of one's own society from the 
outside, of gaining distance, of relativising what is all too self- 
evident, also emerges. Montesquieu took his Persian travellers 
to Paris and had them write their letters. And five years later, 
the masterpiece of this genre appeared: Jonathan Swift's 
Travels of Lemuel Gulliver, in which the points of view change 
in a shrewd satirical way, and which was so often purged and 
distorted to become a harmless children's book. We see the 
world not only through Gulliver's own eyes. There is also, for 
example, the ruler of this distant country of giants, 
Brobdingnag, who, in his 'provincial simplicity’ and moral 
straightforwardness, does take note of the reports of the 
inhumane conditions and scheming among humans, as well as 
of any suggestions to emulate them, utterly dismayed and full 
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of disgust. At the beginning of the last century, this line of 
tradition of an exotic external perspective was taken up again 
in Paasche's 'Research Trip of the African Lukanga Mukara 
into the Innermost Germany’ and the South Sea chief's story 
‘Papalagi’, a trivialised but much more successful imitation 
that became a cult book in the seventies and eighties. 

And in a certain sense, Curioso's protagonists also seem to 
come from a different world, since - in contrast to the 
somewhat feuilletonistic exterior of the story - they deal with 
philosophical questions which are in part considered 
hopelessly antiquated with a rigour that has become rather 
outmoded. So today one is inclined to grant believers and 
atheists each their own ‘truth’. As if these old problems of 
philosophy could be swept under the carpet like this. Yet one 
can only avoid taking a stand on such questions in theoretical 
but not in practical terms. 

This brings me to another point of view: In the past, the 
literary form was also akind of disguise for philosophers. They 
could express views thereby that could not have been printed 
as a clear expression of personal opinion or else would have 
made the author’s life a misery. Critical minds could get out of 
the line of fire a bit with this mode of presentation. 

Today the motivation has changed: Where plain language 
Enlightenment-style seems all too self-evident and boring to 
contemporary taste, or provoking conflict in an unpleasant 
way, the philosopher in a commercialised and entertainment- 
oriented cultural landscape is once again dependent on the 
literary form for other reasons, in order to reach people in 
larger numbers at all. We should hardly be surprised by such 
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developments. Fontenelle, who in the course of his almost one 
hundred years of life at the transition from the Baroque to the 
Enlightenment was truly able to gain an impression of the 
changing times, already said: "Everything is subject to change 
of fashion. The productions of the mind are not secure from 
the fate of clothes." 

The wealth that Uncle Curioso had dreamed of, now fell to 
Aunt Sapientia alone. After a while one could even speak of a 
considerable fortune. How she would have liked to make 
something more of it together with him than to incite the envy 
of the others. 

At the sight of certain all too fancy people, Uncle Curioso had 
at times borrowed on a phrase by Richard Rorty that he liked: 
"Once again, people who can think of nothing better than to 
celebrate the 'narcissism of minor differences." 

But on the other hand, he didn't have much sympathy for 
people giving away all their fortune a la Wittgenstein, coming 
close to religious mystics and ascetics with their extreme 
project of philosophy. He was more like Seneca: "The wise man 
does not love riches, but he prefers to have them; he does not 
receive them into his spirit, but only into his house; nor does 
he cast away from him what he already possesses, but keeps 
them, and is willing that his virtue should receive a larger 
subject-matter for its exercise. " 

The sudden windfall did not catch Aunt Sapientia 
unprepared, and she made the most and some quite unusual 
things of it - despite her grief and those recurring, depressing 
moments of profound loneliness. 

She donated a lot of money in a thoughtful way to all kinds of 
charitable and non-profit activities. "By spreading the 
donations around a bit," she said, "I have better prospects of 
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doing some good overall, even if one or the other of these 
people and organisations are not as trustworthy as it seems to 
me. It's kind of like investing: diversification is a safer bet." 

She also acquired a number of originals by contemporary 
artists for her house. This had also been one of Uncle Curioso's 
unfulfilled wishes, the money had never been enough for it in 
the past. 

"Recognised exemplary works of art should be accessible to 
the public," Aunt Sapientia once said to me. "Even if someone 
has the money to pay the mostly exorbitant prices that are 
demanded for them, the acquisition can only be justified if 
such works are then at least made accessible to a large number 
of other people in some way - if only as a permanent loan toa 
museum. But the fact that I can now buy some affordable 
originals for my house instead of just hanging art prints on my 
walls is a great joy to me. After all, works of art are not usually 
created for museums in the first place." 

On the one hand, she found that with real wealth and a 
reasonable way of life the limit was quickly reached beyond 
which one could no longer spend all the money and the pursuit 
of more was only interesting for people who wanted to 
exercise power with it. On the other hand, she did not overdo 
it with her donations. In any case, she did not succumb to the 
helper syndrome and also thought of herself. And although she 
was no longer the youngest, she built a swimming pool in her 
house. 

"In our part of the world there is bad weather for several 
months of the year, and I would like to do something healthy 
and pleasant for my body during this time too. You know that 
Curioso considered moderation a philosophical virtue while 
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he ascribed at best a certain appellative value to asceticism 
and we never intended to follow such a path ourselves. He 
thought much of Camus' sentence 'Of course a man should 
fight for the victims, but if he ceases caring for anything 
outside that, what’s the use of his fighting?’ Besides, just now 
that I'm getting older, regular swimming is good for me. And 
when you don't dare to try anything new and don't tackle 
anything anymore and think that it's no longer worth it 
anyway - only then are you really old." 

After she had thus done something good and pleasurable for 
herself, Auntie Sapientia was looking for a new field of activity 
for what she privately called "my good deeds in memoriam". 
She had an initiative in mind that would not only require her 
money, but also her personal commitment. 

She was reading Maurice Joly's Dialogue in Hell between 
Machiavelli and Montesquieu, that splendid literary-political 
analysis of the relationship between power and the rule of law, 
despotism and liberalism. This reminded her that Uncle 
Curioso had suffered from politics and regretted that he did 
not have the personal skills to do any good in this field. 

He had often spoken of how dangerous it was for the 
Republic if there were fewer and fewer people with a 
backbone in politics. He perceived with great displeasure that 
more and more politicians moved into top positions who had 
planned their political careers from the school bench and 
pursued them consistently, always floating with the tide, first 
of all to get to the top, and then - once at the top - to keep their 
posts, sinecures and power. 

Uncle Curioso had gained some experience in politics himself 

as a young man. For a while, he had believed that he was 
obliged to be politically active due to the fact that he had been 


born into relatively favourable circumstances. After all, as an 
intelligent child from the upper middle class in a prosperous 
and peaceful country, many things came relatively easily to 
him that others could never achieve or had to fight hard for. 
For example, a good general and professional education as 
well as a small fortune of his own already during his student 
years, which enabled him, among other things, to get by 
without additional jobs and to undertake interesting journeys 
of a kind that one can hardly realise in this way and with this 
long duration in later phases of life. 

However, he had soon become rather disillusioned with his 
political activities. In the student council, he had been annoyed 
by the many fruitless pseudo-democratic debates. With all the 
points of order, there was often hardly any time left for 
productive work, or the time spent was grossly dis- 
proportionate to the results achieved. And in his political 
commitment and partisanship he had soon discovered that 
even at lower levels of the organisational hierarchy, genuine 
discussions and opinions that deviated from the official party 
line were not particularly appreciated. Furthermore, there was 
hardly any interest to deal with political issues of more than 
local importance. 

And then there were various unpleasant side effects of 
starting a political career from scratch, which he could not 
come to terms with. For example, the fact that the meetings 
were usually held in inns, often with smoke-filled air, so that 
one had to hang one's clothes on the balcony for a few days 
afterwards. Or the fact that so many political events took place 
on Sundays and even on Sunday mornings, when he finally 
wanted to sleep in after a long work week and then have a 
leisurely breakfast with Aunt Sapientia. The many people who 
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just liked to hear themselves talk were already hard enough to 
bear at other times. 

The main problems with his political engagement, however, 
lay elsewhere. Uncle Curioso held a lot of dissentient opinions 
hardly acceptable to a majority. Thus, he could not make 
friends with any party in the long run. In view of the 
politicians’ increasing inability to implement well-considered 
reforms and adequate fact-based decision-making, it even 
happened more and more often later that he only went to the 
polls to cast blank ballots. 

"I vote to show my support for democracy," he said. " But I 
don't want to vote for any of these parties." 

I objected that the formation of political will in a democracy 
has to take place somehow. The parties are indispensable for 
this, and even with so many invalid votes there is somehow a 
decision in favour of one of the parties or a coalition of certain 
parties. And in general, one still has at least a discrete 
preference for one of the camps. He only said: "At the moment, 
I am so far from all of them and so close to none that I don't 
want to make a decision. And if the fraction of blank ballots 
became large enough, this would have to trigger some 
reflection on the part of the established parties about what the 
citizens actually think of them." 

What were the positions that made Uncle Curioso fall 
between two stools time and again? It began with his plea for 
a strict separation of church and state. 

"They should pay for the training of their priests themselves! 
By what right does the state collect the membership fees of 
certain religious associations as taxes? Why does it identify 
itself with a certain religion through school prayers and the 
like? I agree with Camus’ teacher who once wrote so aptly to 
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his former pupil: ‘Similarly, on the subject of religion, I limited 
myself to listing the ones that existed, to which those who so 
desired belonged. To be accurate, I added that there were 
people who practiced no religion. | am well aware this does 
not please those who would like to make teachers fellow 
travellers for religion... ."" 

This one point alone was tantamount to political suicide as 
far as the at least nominally Christian conservative parties 
were regarded. 

But he was also a resolute opponent of irrational risk 
assessments and had no sympathy at all for pouring money 
down the drain by eliminating environmental risks that are 
psychologically impressive but minor rather than the ones 
that are actually significant. 

He could not understand why nuclear energy and genetic 
engineering should be devilish and demand emphatic rejection 
in any case and he left nothing to be desired in terms of clarity: 
"With their simplistic, moralising way to make everything 
seem black-and-white, their dogmatic entrenchment, which is 
sometimes taking on characteristics of a religious belief, many 
‘green’ activists are more likely to stand in the way of 
overcoming the environmental problems that are actually 
becoming more and more threatening than they are to help." 

So Uncle Curioso was also out of place in the ecological 
parties. 


He was also not enthusiastic about illusory welfarism. He 
was clear about the fact that people abuse social security 
systems, even shamelessly exploit them in some cases, if they 
are allowed to do so, and that financial incentives are 
necessary to counteract people's natural weaknesses. 

He emphasised the deeply inhumane aspect of the 
unnecessary and irresponsible proliferation of bureaucracy, 
which is spreading like an epidemic also in some democratic 
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states, such as ours, despite all the Sunday speeches to the 
contrary: "People are being robbed of valuable time in their 
lives that they could use for something meaningful," he said. 
"The state must set a sensible regulatory framework and 
encourage people to a desirable behaviour by providing 
incentives, but it must not overburden their lives with overly 
detailed regulations, as it becomes more and more of a 
nuisance these days, not least because problems are 'solved' 
by rotten political compromises." 

So Uncle Curioso could not get anywhere in a socialist or one 
of the usual social democratic parties either. 

Added to this was his "peculiar" behaviour in discussions. He 
took the arguments of his discussion partners seriously and 
did not just want to impress the listeners and get the audience 
on his side by all means. Thus, he was also able to change his 
opinion on a problem as a consequence of arguments of the 
opposing side during or after a discussion and to adopt a new 
position in the future. In political debates he was unable to 
break away from the habit to look for the best possible 
approximation to the truth, to which he was accustomed from 
philosophical discussions. 

This made him appear an unreliable candidate altogether. He 
liked to quote a sentence by Montaigne: "J do not know how to 
involve myself so deeply and so entirely. When my will gives 
me over to one party, it is not with so violent an obligation that 
my understanding is infected by it." 

Therefore, when Uncle Curioso tried to get involved in party 
politics, even the lowest party branches quickly came to the 
conclusion that there was not much to be won politically with 
such an inconstant and unpredictable person. 
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After some time, even he himself subscribed to the opinion 
that he was not born to be a politician and said: "As long as the 
circumstances do not get too bad and there is no threat of a 
dictatorship, the task of people like me lies not in getting 
involved in party-politics. | have to concentrate on what I can 
do better: thinking and induce thinking and writing books and 
being a reasonably pleasant companion to the people in my 
immediate surroundings. A little more than Candide’s 'il faut 
cultiver notre jardin’, but not so much more." 

Uncle Curioso was often like Strato from Fontenelle's 
Elysium, who, when there was a contest about who would be 
the first to perceive the sun rise on a certain day, instructed 
his slave not to look east like everyone else, but rather full 
west. Which is why he was laughed at for a fool until that 
slave spied the first sun-beams at the top of a very high tower. 
Thereupon Strato was elected king of Tyre. Now, in our times, 
nobody was inclined to offer Uncle Curioso political 
responsibility just for showing a subtle wit. 

Furthermore, he did not enjoy power and its trappings. For 
him, power was not an end in itself, and thus a very important 
reward for the undoubted deprivations and demands of a 
politician's life was lacking. Deprivations, that he saw in 
particular in having too little time for reading and thinking or 
for life with his family. Gustav Heinemann's sentence "I do not 
love states, I love my wife" expressed exactly what he also felt. 
And it seemed to him to be an imposition to see himself 
permanently dragged into the public eye, to constantly have to 
consider the political effect of one’s behaviour and one’s 
statements, and to make one’s interactions with other people 
more dependent on their political significance than on 
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sympathy and genuine personal interest. 

Uncle Curioso also held unequivocally that, though the need 
to preserve his power gave the politician the right to make 
certain compromises, it did not give him a special moral status. 
One of the sentences he most resented Hegel for was the one 
where he says so nonchalantly of the "World-historical 
individual": "But so mighty a form must trample down many 
an innocent flower - crush to pieces many an object in its path." 
"With this," scolded Uncle Curioso, "not just those special, 
momentous moral conflicts into which mighty people get into 
time and again are stated with due regret, no, with this 
everything can be justified. This ‘secret love for the vigorous 
geniuses of force’, which Joly’s Machiavelli states among the 
nations, is unworthy of a philosopher. Without doubt, our 
‘housepainter’ also was a ‘World-historical individual’. 
However, he lacked a Hegel who would have classified him as 
such and thus given him a blank absolution." 

Uncle Curioso's suffering from politics was thus not only a 
consequence of character weaknesses or idiosyncrasies on his 
part, but it undeniably revealed some substantial problems. He 
wanted politics to be a fact-based search for better solutions. 
"Wherever it at least strives for this goal and achieves some 
improvements, people can consider themselves lucky," he said, 
and unflinchingly held to Friedrich Diirrenmatt's sentence: 
"One must never stop to imagine the world as it would be most 
reasonable." 

So although he could not and did not want to become a 
politician, Uncle Curioso was anything but an apolitical person. 
He thought that the hackneyed saying of politics as a dirty 
business, the now trivial German catchphrase "a political song 
is anasty song" does not get you very far because the feat you 
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have to accomplish in politics is achieving the best possible 
results within certain power constellations under pressure of 
time and pressure to make decisions and this is something 
quite different from the intellectual analysis and theoretical 
solution of problems. 

As far as political scandals are concerned, in which the 
misbehaviour of some politicians comes to light, whether they 
enrich themselves personally or disregard laws in the 
interests of their parties, Uncle Curioso - like probably most of 
us - vacillated between fierce indignation at the chutzpah of 
the protagonists and a certain fatalism of the kind: "There has 
always been wheeling and dealing like that and there will 
always be." 

When the reputation of the Chancellor of the German 
reunification was tarnished by a party donations scandal not 
long after he lost his governmental power, I remembered what 
Uncle Curioso had told me on a previous similar occasion: 
"Already one of the seven sages of ancient Greece, the 
Athenian statesman Solon, was fully aware of how things 
work. 'The laws’, he said, ‘are like spider webs; they stand firm 
when any light and yielding object falls upon them, while a 
larger thing breaks through them and makes off.'" In the end, 
this would probably also apply to the great man from the 
Palatinate. 

As long as all this was only a marginal phenomenon of a 
reasonably functioning democracy, one should not dwell too 
long on it, despite the bad example it set for the citizens, said 
Uncle Curioso. Sometimes, however, the Leviathan appeared 
in his dreams, that overpowering creature borrowed from the 
Bible, which Hobbes chose as the personification of the state. 
In Uncle Curioso’s dreams, however, the giant figure did not 
look as reassuring as on the frontispiece of Hobbes’ book. He 
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too saw it composed ofa crowd of little people, but this was no 
longer the collection of hat wearers depicted by Hobbes, who 
looked as if they were going to church. Instead, the Leviathan 
in Uncle Curioso's dreams consisted of a mass of people 
looking like an army. The sword in the Leviathan's right hand 
was now an assault rifle, the crown on his head was missing, 
and instead of the crook, which in Hobbes still symbolised that 
the state was entitled to spiritual as well as to temporal rule, 
the giant in Uncle Curioso's dreams held a burning book in his 
left. He was not only claiming spiritual rule, but also 
intellectual rule, was attempting not only to control people's 
social behaviour, but also to impose a certain way of thinking 
on them, to indoctrinate and to enforce conformity. 

Various associations were called up. The book burnings by 
German students in front of Munich University in May 1933: 
where just a few weeks before a lecture by Thomas Mann on 
Richard Wagner had been enthusiastically applauded, now his 
books were being burned. Or Truffaut's strangely unreal film 
with the automaton-like Oskar Werner, that negative utopia of 
the book-destroying arsonists in firemen's uniforms, 
"Fahrenheit 451". Thus arrived at the problem of resistance, 
Uncle Curioso then remembered Montaigne's saying that he 
would "follow the good side right to the fire, but not into it if I 
can help it". A later pupil of Montaigne, Frederick the Great, 
had expressed this somewhat more sarcastically: "I don't know 
if it's a pleasure to be a martyr to other people's error." His 
correspondent Voltaire, in turn, expressed himself more 
decisively on occasion, sharpening the case against bigotry and 
intolerance: "I am at pains to behave in sucha way that I do not 


become a martyr to those truths of which most people are 
highly unworthy. It would be like bestowing wings on donkeys 
who strike out at me as a reward.” 

"Elegantly formulated rules of wisdom worth heeding," said 
Uncle Curioso. "However, at least in the fight against a 
totalitarian state, which destroys people on a large scale, they 
reach their limits, and it can then unfortunately become 
unavoidable to sacrifice one's own life." 

Especially in his younger years, Uncle Curioso had had some 
sympathies for anarchism. A relative who was supposed to 
look after him when he was still a toddler had already feared 
that something like this might happen to the family. He had 
only let him out of his sight for a short time and then found 
him sitting on the balcony and rolling one orange after 
another through a narrow gap under the balcony railing and 
taking great delight in the fact that the oranges, after flying 
over several storeys, burst asunder on the pavement. 

The kind of anarchism that later attracted Uncle Curioso's 
interest for a while were syndicalist, cooperative or grassroots 
socialist models that envisioned a design for human 
coexistence without necessity of a state. In the long run, 
however, not much remained of it other than his continuing 
delight in those funny lapidary sentences with which Bertrand 
Russell begins a treatise on anarchism, in which he eloquently 
reduces widespread misconceptions to absurdity: "In the 
popular mind an Anarchist is a person who throws bombs and 
commits other outrages, either because he is more or less 
insane, or because he uses the pretence of extreme political 
opinions as a cloak for criminal proclivities. This view is, of 
course, in every way inadequate. Some anarchists believe in 
throwing bombs, many do not. Men of almost every other 
shade of opinion believe in throwing bombs in suitable 
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circumstances." 

Uncle Curioso, however, had become increasingly aware of 
the inevitability of the state: "In a society of cooperating 
groups, of which the anarchists dream, we would soon have 
power cartels again after hard confrontations and they could 
be controlled and reformed much less than in the 
constitutional democracies of the modern type, despite all 
their shortcomings. Such democratic constitutional states are, 
after all, still best suited to solving problems like that of the big 
boy with the little coat and the little boy with the big coat." 

"The only philosophically or at any rate morally significant 
cloak-and-sword story I know is the legend of St. Martin, the 
Bishop of Tours, who cut his cloak in half with his sword to 
share with a beggar," I said when Uncle Curioso first came to 
me with these boys. 

"The story Xenophon tells in his ‘Education of King Cyrus' is 
750 years older and deals with something quite different," 
replied Uncle Curioso. "Cyrus is appointed by his teacher to 
decide the following legal case: A big boy who had a small coat 
took it away from a little boy who had a big coat and put it on 
himself while to the little boy he gave the small coat. Cyrus now 
judged that it was better for both of them if each had the coat 
that fitted him and he decided in favour of the big boy. The 
teacher, however, flogged him and said that he was not a judge 
of the fitting but had to decide whose title was the rightful one, 
that is, whether the coat belonged to the one who had taken it 
away by force or to the one who had made it for himself or 
bought it. There we have already in the 4th century BC the 


concept of the rule of law, and the story still bothers us: the 
eternal opposition of 'to each his own' and 'to each the same’. 
In the debates about what a just state and a just community of 
states should look like, this old story resonates. 

That the ‘real existing socialism’ has - or had - failed 
catastrophically is just as undeniable as the symptoms of crisis 
of the 'victorious' capitalism are unmistakable. Even if they 
look quite different from what Marxism imagined. We have to 
find a way between the socialist error of egalitarianism at all 
costs, which Richard Robinson so aptly described with the 
metaphor 'stale fish for all is better than fresh fish for 
coastdwellers only’, and the capitalist error which could be 
described, to use a similar metaphor, as ‘lobster ad nauseam 
for a small group of rich people is better than fresh fish for a 
large part of the population’. Capitalism is undoubtedly the 
economic system that has been most successful in spreading 
prosperity. But just recently, a variety is again increasingly on 
the advance that fatally aggravates the contrasts between the 
rich and the poor and demotivates the middle class, which is 
so important for social well-being." 

As much as Uncle Curioso thought about politics, he did not 
play a political role himself. For that he would have needed a 
little more of the characters of Mephistopheles or the Grand 
Inquisitor, or else be a little less intelligent. But now he had at 
least a big part in Aunt Sapientia's new initiative through his 
thoughts and his personal failure in politics. 

On her walks, she had often passed a small late Gothic gentry 
castle that was falling into decay more and more. Hexagonal 
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towers, high crow-stepped gables, half-covered by mighty 
trees, situated by a pond in the middle of flat farmland. "What 
a shame," she had thought, "that no one can maintain it 
anymore." And now she suddenly had an idea: she would 
renovate the castle and make it the seat of a "Foundation for 
Appropriate Politics". Thus one could at least encourage 
reflection and discussion on better solutions, however much 
influence this would have on practical politics. Perhaps this 
would be a way to contribute to a new, cross-party climate of 
cooperative problem-solving despite all the differences of 
opinion and to counteract the fashionable attitude of general 
disenchantment with politics. 

She immediately plunged into the project and discovered that 
the year before the preservationists had only been able to 
carry out the most important measures on the roof and the 
damp foundations in order to put a stop to complete decay. 
People were enthusiastic about her idea to breathe new life 
into the castle and to make a considerable financial 
contribution to this end, and she soon found all kinds of 
committed allies. 

Then, when the renovation work really started, she was 
constantly occupied by all kinds of meetings with the architect, 
the preservationists and the craftsmen. This distracted her 

very effectively from the loss of her husband. 

When I visited her to see the progress of the construction, 
she said: "Look at this arcaded courtyard. Even if the 
conferences and scientific projects of our foundation had no 
political impact at all - saving this jewel of a castle is already 
worth all the commitment." 

That something tangible was resurging under her eyes, 
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matched her penchant for concrete and local undertakings. 
She didn't think much of grand utopian proposals anyway. 
"Some things can only be concocted by a man," she said. 
"Let's take Thomas More as an example. It is hardly imaginable 
that awoman could present the ideal world to us in the way he 
does with his description of a perfect commonwealth on the 
crescent-shaped artificial island of Utopia. There are 54 cities 
of the same layout, an almost square grid plan, in which people 
live a strictly regulated life in communal houses, which, on top 
of that, are to be exchanged regularly by lot. Private property 
is strictly forbidden, the wearing of the simplest uniform 
clothing is compulsory and "wife serve their husbands." All 
dirty and laborious services are provided by slaves, who are 
not foreign subhumans, but criminals - fallen into slavery, for 
example, because of such unchristian deeds as adultery. 
Thomas More's Utopia undeniably propagates many humane 
and progressive ideas. For example, he calls for religious 
tolerance - but not for atheists and materialists, as Curioso 
was: although they should not actually be punished, they would 
lose their civil rights. Or - to give another example of his 
relative modernity: He classifies hunting as a practise of the 
butcher's trade because of its cruelty to animals and condemns 
it as a pleasure. On top of this, the whole striving of the 
Utopians has the one ultimate ambition 'that all citizens should 
be given as much time as possible away from bodily service for 
the freedom and cultivation of the mind.’ And the aim of the 
inhabitants of Utopia to realise justice and equity, to value 
work according to its social usefulness and to prevent the 
enrichment of the rich at the expense of the poor - this is hardly 
less relevant today than it was then. But despite all this: what 
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a collectivist nightmare we are expected to put up with. Well, 
Thomas More may have been more concerned with a critique 
of contemporary society and less with a serious proposal for 
the future, since the island’s name ‘Utopia’, which he invented, 
this artificial word that has since entered many languages to 
designate ‘utopian’ dreams of a much better future or perfect 
society and even an entire genre of fiction and philosophy, 
means nothing else than ‘nowhere’, a place that does not exist. 
Thomas More, however, should not have laid it on so thick and 
called his story ‘a truly golden booklet of a republic’s best state’ 
in the - perhaps a little self-ironic - praise on the title page. This 
then drives me to apply something of the disdain for gold 
attributed to the Utopians to this opus as well." 

On the other hand, Aunt Sapientia, like her late husband, held 
Bernard Mandeville's much-maligned Fable of the Bees in high 
esteem. Once she said to me: 'Perhaps it was his profession 
that enabled this London physician, as early as in the first part 
of the eighteenth century, to arrive at an astonishing nuanced 
and sober realism and to free himself to a great extent from the 
prejudices of his time, which are often enough still those of 
ours.’ Well, sometimes he may have accepted and justified 
reality all too readily. But many readers simply did not catch 
the critical, humane impetus that speaks from his fable and, 
above all, his comments on it. And if only all the ideologues 
under whom humanity has had to suffer ever since had taken 
an example from him and looked so closely at human 
behaviour before they retreated to their desks and party 
headquarters to hatch all sorts of totalitarian ideas on how 
humankind may be forced to happiness! Mandeville - like the 
much misunderstood Adam Smith - was anything but a 
precursor of laissez-faire liberals. He merely pleaded against 
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a policy of regulation and restriction obsessed with the ideal 
of absolute justice and moral perfection, and for a regulatory 
policy determined by a sense of proportion and the search for 
incentives which takes into account people's natural 
inclinations and knows how to use them in the interest of the 
community." 

"Yes," I said, "in a society where there is even a slight chance 
that the voice of reason may be heard, one must speak out time 
and again - as Uncle Curioso also tried to do. He was always of 
the opinion that it was an essential task of philosophy to 
express itself in an understandable form on the practical 
problems of personal and social life. I still remember how, 
after reading an overly theorising, secondary-literary book on 
the ‘philosophy of the good life’ or the ‘art of living’, he quoted 
Odo Marquard's sarcastic bon mot that philosophers who have 
nothing to say to ordinary people are like a guild of sock 
manufacturers making socks only for sock manufacturers. 
However, there are also situations in which Plato's advice 
applies, that if there is no prospect of finding enough like- 
minded allies, one should stay away from public disputes - he 
called it: affairs of state. At least this is true if one is not in 
possession of a large and sturdy umbrella." 

"Why umbrella?" asked Aunt Sapientia, giving me another 
opportunity to show off something from the philosophers’ 
treasure trove of images. 

"Well, Plato uses a rather wet simile to explain when the 
wise stay away from the affairs of state: For when they see, he 
says, that people swarm in the streets and get drenched with 
constant rain, and they cannot persuade them to move out of 
the rain and to go to their houses, then they themselves remain 
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under the roof - because they know that they would achieve 
nothing by going out themselves, except to get wet with them. 
Since they cannot cure the folly of others, they are content if at 
least they are safe themselves." 

"Plato was right," said Aunt Sapientia. "For those who do not 
follow this advice can, if not left to twist in the wind, at least 
suffer the fate so dryly described by Stanislaw Jerzy Lec: 
‘Those who are ahead of their time often have to wait for it in 
uncomfortable quarters.’ But once again, back to Plato. He 
certainly wrote this after the failure of his Sicilian adventure 
with Dionysius the Younger in Syracuse. Before that he had 
treated the topic in a somewhat different way. In the ship story 
from the ‘Republic’, for example, which Curioso sometimes 
liked to tell, especially when someone had the impression in 
conversation with him that his suffering from politics had 
perhaps made him susceptible to undemocratic tendencies." 

"Plato's ship story?", I murmured. "Doesn’t mean anything to 
me. I remember that Uncle Curioso once told us how Pyrrho 
and his companions sailed a little ship together with a pig, yes, 
and I even remember the ship reconstruction simile by this 
Viennese, wasn't it Moritz Schlick?" 

"Not quite," Aunt Sapientia replied with a smile. "It was Otto 
Neurath. You know, I can tell the two apart because I've heard 
so much from Curioso about these antipodes in the Viennese 
circle of Logical Empiricism. Neurath and Schlick were only 
connected philosophically, but otherwise they couldn't get on 
with each other and always sat at opposite ends of the table 
during discussions. Neurath must have looked a bit like a sailor 
himself, tall, full red beard, workman's cap and loud voice. And 
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often, when he was in a good mood, he signed his letters with 
a picture of a laughing elephant holding a flower in its trunk. 
He seems to have been a specifically Austrian enfant terrible. 
Moritz Schlick is said to have never invited him because of his 
loud organ, he, a gentleman with an upper-class lifestyle, who 
gave house concerts in the evening and used to go riding in the 
mornings before his lectures - and who unfortunately met 
such an unphilosophical end: shot dead in the university by a 
deranged former student." 

"Instead of such horrors, you should tell me Plato's ship 
story," I said. "You must have noticed that the little boat of my 
philosophical knowledge is once again missing a plank." 

"Conceive," says Socrates to Adeimantos, "a shipowner, 
surpassing everyone on board in height and strength, who is 
of good will, yet rather deaf and somewhat shortsighted. He 
knows as much about the art of navigation as any sailor and 
does not believe that there is such an art and that it can be 
learned. On top of that, other members of the crew are 
constantly forcing him to turn the rudder over to them. If 
someone claims that one can learn the art of navigation, he is 
immediately knocked down. Sometimes, however, when some 
of them cannot persuade the captain to let them take the 
rudder, but other men succeed in it, they kill these others or 
throw them out of the ship. Enchaining the noble shipowner 
with mandrake, drink, or something else, they rule the ship, 
using what’s in it. And drinking and feasting, they sail as such 
men would be thought likely to sail. They praise and call 
‘skilled sailor’, ‘pilot’, and ‘knower of the ship’s business’ the 
man who is clever at figuring out how they will get the rule, 
either by persuading or by forcing the shipowner, while the 
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man who is a true pilot they call a useless stargazer and 
prater." 

"And what did Uncle Curioso think of this timeless and 
unmistakable attack on democracy?" | asked. 

"Well, he said something like this: It is true that the 
determination to become an expert in problems that are to be 
decided is as highly desirable for a politician as a certain 
amount of knowledge of history and the theory of the state. On 
the other hand, history does not suggest that philosophers, 
political scientists, historians or economists and _ social 
scientists are the better politicians. Political events constantly 
lead to unexpected constellations that are neither scientifically 
predictable nor manageable, nor can they be handled with 
scientifically justifiable instructions for action. In politics, 
decisions on preferences and values have to be made all the 
time. But philosophers and other scientists have no privileged 
status for decisions about good and evil, just and unjust, 
desirable or unacceptable. And his possibly greater knowledge 
does not give any scientist the right to make such decisions 
without regard to the views of his fellow citizens. Curioso's 
suffering from the reality of politics did not lead him to 
disenchantment with democracy. Rather, he agreed with 
Theodor Eschenburg: ‘I do not love democracy, and I maintain 
that other people do not love it either. It is the least of all 
possible evils. Why should one not be annoyed by this evil?" 
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The Woman with the Crystal Ball 
and the Man with the Boulder 


Trials and tribulations of grief 


Aunt Sapientia thus engaged, despite her grief, in a whole 


wealth of activities. But that was only the surface. Although she 
had reacted so prudent and sensible at first, right after the 
accident, she could not get over Uncle Curioso's death. She had 
days when life seemed like a pointless treadmill, a tiring 
repetition of basically the same processes. Days when she no 
longer wanted to live and even had fleeting thoughts about 
suicide. 

This became even worse after she had advanced her 
foundation and the renovation of the castle to such an extent 
that everything was progressing well even without her 
constant intervention, and she therefore had more time for 
brooding. 

She tried to contact Uncle Curioso by entering all kinds of 
information in the TIMATSH in the Fiat Lux. But the response 
on the display was always discouraging, such as "Broken link", 
"Error", "Network connection does not exist" and the like. 

Once, in desperation, Aunt Sapientia even got carried away 
and went to a clairvoyant and spiritualist to find out if and 
when she would see Uncle Curioso again in an afterlife and if 
there was any possibility of contacting him. 

Lately, a peculiar scene that had once been only a 
picturesque holiday memory had kept coming back to her. 
Many years ago, during a sunset in the face of the Alhambra, 
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a gypsy woman had read in her palm lines and predicted that 
she would long outlive the only man in her life who really 
meant something to her. She had not known Uncle Curioso at 
that time and had never told him about it later. He would only 
have laughed about it, and she herself had not taken such 
predictions seriously, and had always been convinced that it 
would be the other way round. 

What the psychic lady now claimed to read from the crystal 
ball was obvious scam and had nothing to do with her 
deceased husband. The alleged signs from another world were 
nothing but spiritualistic sleight of hand. 

After this visit, Aunt Sapientia was somewhat disillusioned, 
even shocked into which state she had descended. In later 
years, however, she remembered this episode with serene 
detachment and even had to smile at the aberrations to which 
her condition at the time had led her. 

At first, however, the desperate weakness for the esoteric 
was followed by an attempt to reach beyond the austere truths 
of Western thought, which offered her no consolation, through 
a preoccupation with Eastern wisdom teachings. Somehow 
she believed that there was still a glimmer of hope that a 
disembodied mind could overcome death in a different way 
than in the soon to fade memory of the people close to us and 
our now and then slightly more lasting contributions to human 
culture. 

On top of that, it had become chic to walk humbly and 
bemoan the 'Eurocentrism' of thought. And in this phase of 
insecurity, even Aunt Sapientia was a little influenced by such 
catchphrases, although she was basically aware that the 
validity of thought depends as little on whether it is European 
or Asian as on whether it is male or female. She was also only 
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briefly fascinated by meditation procedures and experiences 
and realised soon that for modern human beings these could 
be no more than psychological techniques useful in certain 
situations. There was no serious way back to spiritual 
enlightenment, devotion, faithful worship and immersion in 
religious truth. A ‘Buddha for the Occident' - this remained an 
artificial and doomed dream, no matter how many Asian sects, 
or sects with an Asian flavour, were spreading among us, and 
even if their leading figures were sometimes able to win 
people over not only by the attraction of the exotic but also the 
personal impression of a simple and ascetic sage. 

Then she began to read a little in the books, in the library of 
her house, that she had largely left to Uncle Curioso in the past. 
For example, she read the myth of Sisyphus in the 
interpretation that Albert Camus had given it. In Greek class, 
she had never been able to get much out of the Sisyphus story. 
As yet that sacrilegious man who had betrayed the secrets of 
the gods and cheated death several times, and now had to roll 
a large boulder to the top of a mountain over and over again, 
only to see it roll back down again the next moment, had been 
simply a part of the cultural tradition and had not touched her 
further. Now, however, this allegory took on meaning for her. 
In her loneliness, she could well relate to the fact that one's life, 
indeed the life of human beings in general, can be seen as a 
futile and hopeless Sisyphean labour. She was deeply 
impressed by how Camus was interested in Sisyphus 
especially during his descent from the mountain, in a human 
being who, in that pause that is not marked by concentration 
on everyday drudgery, is able to live consciously, to rejoice in 
small things in the world around him and to feel them more 
intensely. A person who finally accepts his lot as a 
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self-imposed task and can basically be considered happy in his 
struggle with fate. 

These thoughts helped Aunt Sapientia a lot during that 
difficult phase of her life. Later, however, she found that 
human life could only be compared to the monotony of a 
Sisyphean existence under very unfortunate circumstances, 
such as a long prison sentence or a completely consuming, 
monotonous work process. After she had gained a little more 
distance, Camus' treatment of the 5isyphus myth seemed 
somewhat pathetic to her. 

"These metaphors of futility are overrated anyway," she said, 
"whether they use the hopeless repetition of the same thing 
over and over again, or the one lost battle, the one great failure, 
like in the old man with his fish. And certainly not does the 
mere fact of transience devalue what we strive for or have 
achieved." 

Temporarily, Aunt Sapientia had withdrawn too much from 
the world to her inner life and had left too much room for 
preoccupation with herself and her grief. The end of this phase 
was approaching when, in her wanderings through Uncle 
Curioso's library, she came across the "philosophical sausage 
machines" in Bertrand Russell's "The Conquest of Happiness". 
Well, she didn't think that this somewhat mechanistic story 
was his strongest simile, but stories have to be encountered at 
the right time in your life to mean anything to you: "There were 
once upon a time two sausage machines, exquisitely 
constructed for the purpose of turning pig into the most 
delicious sausages. One of these retained his zest for pig and 
produced sausages innumerable; the other said: ‘What is pig to 
me? My own works are far more interesting and wonderful 
than any pig.’ He refused pig and set to work to study his 
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inside. When bereft of its natural food, his inside ceased to 
function, and the more he studied it, the more empty and 
foolish it seemed to him to be. All the whole exquisite 
apparatus by which the delicious transformation had hitherto 
been made stood still, and he was at a loss to guess what it was 
capable of doing." 

Aunt Sapientia gradually managed to devote herself to her 
various interests and tasks again without the hidden 
bitterness and despair that had dominated her during the first 
period after Uncle Curioso's death. She was able to enjoy the 
present more often again, and her old curiosity about the 
future also returned. Unlike so many other older people, she 
did not indulge in a permanent attachment to the past. 

Sometimes she remembered Curioso talking about is lack of 
understanding for those legends of "the good old days". 

Although he had been well aware of the fact that we often pay 
for progress with losses elsewhere, knowledge alone meant so 
much to him that he would not have wanted to live in an 
earlier era of human history. 

And now she consoled herself with the fact that he had really 
lived. "Even if my dear Curioso was granted a far too short life," 
she said, "at least he was not like the thirsty man finding 
himself by the side of a spring that Fontenelle tells us about. He 
didn't want to drink the water that was running before him, in 
hopes that purer would flow anon. When the time he intended 
to stay was over, he said: ‘This is still the same water. | don't 
want to drink it. It is better yet to wait a little longer.’ Since the 
water remained always the same, he tarried until the spring 
happened to dry up and he didn't drink at all. Thomas and I, on 
the other hand, have fortunately not only drunk together from 
many a fresh mountain spring, but also shared many good 
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bottles of wine. And most of the time we have managed to 
cherish that beautiful dictum of Schopenhauer's, where he 
says that cheerfulness is 'the very coin, as it were, of 
happiness, and not, like all else, merely a cheque upon the 
bank." 

However, Aunt Sapientia now no longer had such an 
unconditional urge for activity as she once had. In the past, 
quite unlike Uncle Curioso, she had lacked any understanding 
for Goncharov's figure of Oblomov - or more precisely: she had 
seen him in his sloth as a mere provocation and sociocritical 
caricature. In the meantime, she felt that the introversion and 
inactivity of this "hero" represented a complementary attitude 
to life which, although exaggerated in him, was nevertheless 
justified to a certain extent. So now she appreciated this great 
Russian novel from yet another perspective. She had already 
sympathised with the energetic Olga and the prudent and 
hard-working Stoltz - and on this she had agreed with Uncle 
Curioso - above all because they could well empathise with the 
two of them falling into a kind of philosophical crisis at the 
height of their happiness: a state of mind similar to what was 
later called "l'ennui" or - in the language of logotherapists - "an 
existential vacuum". At any time and in any place, this mood, 
impressively captured by Goncharov, can strike thoughtful and 
sensitive people who are lucky enough not to have to struggle 
too much to make a living: "Such is the payment exacted for the 
Promethean fire. You must not only endure, you must even 
love and respect, the sorrow and the doubts and the self- 
questionings of which you have spoken: for they constitute the 
excess, the luxury, of life, and show themselves most when 
happiness is at its zenith, and has alloyed with it no gross 
desires; such troubles are powerless to spring to birth amid life 
which is ordinary and everyday; they cannot touch the 
individual who is forced to endure hardship and want. That is 
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why the bulk of the crowd goes on its way without ever 
experiencing the cloud of doubt, the pain of self-questioning. 
To him or to her, however, who voluntarily goes to meet those 
difficulties they become welcome guests, not a scourge." 

Over time, Aunt Sapientia resumed various habits that she 
had been unable to do during the depressive phase after Uncle 
Curioso's death. So she spent her winter holidays again in the 
castle-like but homely hotel in Switzerland that she had 
already stayed at with her husband during many winters. It 
overlooked that still relatively quiet and placid resort to which 
Nietzsche had already bestowed its first philosophical 
blessings - of which a small museum still reminds today. The 
imposing mountain world around it made one understand that 
it was precisely here that Nietzsche - if it had to be - had the 
idea of letting Zarathustra, his teacher of "Beyond Good and 
Evil", go up into the mountains and descend again after ten 
years of solitude to teach people the overman. 

The hotel, however, had nothing to do with such excesses. 
After all, ithad "only" been standing up there on the rock since 
shortly after the turn of the 20th century and had been 
renovated and carefully adapted to the new times step by step 
with Swiss civic spirit and persistence. It had already housed 
many a personality who played a more or less important role 
in the intellectual world of Uncle Curioso and Aunt Sapientia: 
Thomas Mann, Adorno, Diirrenmatt.... . 

Aunt Sapientia liked to come here, although when she had 
first entered the house, she had not been so enthusiastic for a 
moment. The somewhat dim old corridors with their exposed 
conduit pipes and the brick-coloured floor tiles peeling away 
from the wooden planks in places, as well as the old-fashioned, 
though upon closer inspection very well-maintained room 
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furnishings had made her doubt for a moment whether the 
hotel's high prices were justified. However, she had quickly 
realised that the hotel took care of its guests in a way that 
made such outward appearances seem quite unimportant. 
Here, an impression of solidly middle-class prevailed, and 
despite the size of the house, the personal work of the hotelier 
family gave the whole thing an atmosphere that was pleasantly 
different from the business-like service in the houses of large 
hotel chains. Well, as far as the furnishings were concerned, 
there was a mixture of styles that had grown over the decades 
and not the big hit of tasteful design - but instead there were 
many beautiful details that testified to the aesthetic 
consciousness of seasoned craftsmen. There you couldn’t find 
the evanescent and insubstantial fashionable glamour of 
stylish hotels for the in-crowd. 

Aunt Sapientia now appreciated even more than before that 
discretion was a matter of course in the house. Anyone who 
was "ready for the island" was better off taking refuge here 
than on many a real island. In this place, on this "island with 
bridges", as the hotel was aptly called in a commemorative 
publication for its last birthday, Thomas Mann would hardly 
have been inconvenienced in any way, even if he had not - as 
is reported - stridden swiftly towards his table in the dining 
room without looking to the right or left. 

Aunt Sapientia was one of those few women who - although 
they exude a considerable amount of elegance - could 
effortlessly follow a ski guide up the surrounding three- 
thousand-metre peaks on backcountry skis covered with 
climbing skins. And on the descent, her track often differed just 
a little bit from that of the guide. Since those extra-wide skis 
came along, which she had laughed at heartily at first because 
they had seemed more like water skis to her, this was true 
even for the more difficult types of snow. However, she did not 
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overdo these - nevertheless strenuous - undertakings. But 
even with one or two summits each season, she acquired 
considerable knowledge of the surrounding mountains over 
time. She almost always went with the same guide. Of course, 
they were both a little older now, but they still kept up a 
moderate pace on ascents and descents without difficulty and 
without rushing - after all they wanted to see something and 
enjoy nature and exercise - and still left some younger ones 
behind. 

She even climbed Piz Lunghin once again, a peak that should 
not be underestimated, especially in winter. We all have our 
own personal web of more or less widely scattered local 
reminiscences. Together with Uncle Curioso, she had climbed 
up here years ago because at Piz Lunghin there is a three-way 
watershed between the Adriatic, the North Sea and the Black 
Sea. And even if you have to know this in the snowy winter 
mountain landscape and cannot see the source located a little 
to the northwest below the summit: what flows from here 
towards the Black Sea is the Inn. And further down the river 
course, where it flows into the Danube, in the “City of Three 
Rivers” Passau, Aunt Sapientia and Uncle Curioso had met. In 
the early days after his death, it would have been unbearable 
for her to come to such a place. Now, however, it meant more 
fond memories than mourning. 

In summer, she usually spent a few weeks in a small log 
house not far from her hometown. It was surrounded by 
woods on three sides, situated on a hillside with a wide view 
of the plain, the river and a pilgrimage church on a hill in front. 
Uncle Curioso's family had built the cottage just before the 
Second World War. Some family members had found 
temporary refuge there during the war, and later Uncle 
Curioso and Aunt Sapientia had spent many a holiday here 
together. Initially the conditions had been quite 
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primitive. Electricity was only available from a car battery, and 
the 12 V bulbs used for room lighting quickly became weaker 
and weaker as the battery charge diminished. A plastic bag in 
a spring behind the house served as a refrigerator, and 
showers could only be taken outside, of course with the cold 
mountain water. Aunt Sapientia had quickly decided in her 
youth that these were not the conditions in which she wanted 
to spend her holidays. With Uncle Curioso, she was preaching 
to the choir. He, too, was more of a person liking his comforts 
and could only be enthusiastic about camping on a self- 
sufficiency level during hikes through remote landscapes 
where there was no other option. I still remember how he once 
read with great pleasure a sentence from a feuilleton about 
"Heidegger's Todtnauberg": "Philosophy is entering its hut 
stage, without electricity and running water, but with a full 
salary." 

However, Aunt Sapientia's demands caused her two 
summers in which she did not get to see much of Uncle 
Curioso, because he was renovating the house together with a 
relative with tradesman skills. After that it was quite homely. 
Only there was no telephone until the age of mobile phones 
dawned - and these you could switch off, after all. 

But back to Aunt Sapientia's present. Even now, when she 
had plenty of time and money, she proved that the concept of 
moderation was not alien to her and that she had learned a few 
lessons on the art of living from the philosophers. She followed 
Fontenelle's advice: "Our pleasures are not solid enough to 
bear our plunging into them, we must be content to play only 
upon their surface. They are like those marshy grounds which 
aman may well enough run lightly over, but if he venture to fix 
his foot, they think away beneath him.” 
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In the past, she had been very fond of traveling to faraway 
places. Uncle Curioso had rather tended to put the brakes on 
her wanderlust. And when he had preferred to pursue some 
project at home, he sometimes referred to Emerson: "I have no 
churlish objection to the circumnavigation of the globe, for the 
purposes of art, of study, and benevolence, so that the man is 
first domesticated, or does not go abroad with the hope of 
finding somewhat greater than he knows. He who travels to be 
amused, or to get somewhat which he does not carry, travels 
away from himself, and grows old even in youth among old 
things. In Thebes, in Palmyra, his will and mind have become 
old and dilapidated as they. He carries ruins to ruins." On the 
other hand, Uncle Curioso had also really appreciated that his 
wife again and again took the initiative for a variety of 
journeys. He was well aware of the fact that otherwise he 
would have spent too much time in his study with his books 
and his work, and that this was one of the ways that Aunt 
Sapientia prudently used to connect him to normal life. Thus 
the two of them had seen quite a lot of the world in the course 
of their years together. 

Now that Aunt Sapientia had reached an advanced age, she 
occasionally went on one or two longer trips. Apart from her 
unbroken zeal for reading and her joy in sports, she now 
attached great importance to conversations and activities with 
other people. She had always been a little more sociable than 
Uncle Curioso, so she did not lack a good circle of friends. The 
fact that she was not such a long way from the religious 
orientation of most people as Uncle Curioso was, had also 
made it easier for her to socialise with others. For Uncle 
Curioso, most people were still stuck in a basically illusory - 
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- in his more radical days he could even say: infantile - state of 
mind, which seemed to him to be characterised by an 
inappropriate predominance of emotional points of view and 
needs. 

Once he read me a passage from Schopenhauer's main work: 
"Temples and churches, pagodas and mosques, in all countries 
and ages, in splendour and spaciousness, testify to man’s need 
for metaphysics, a need strong and ineradicable, which follows 
close on the physical. The man of a satirical frame of mind 
could of course add that this need for metaphysics is a modest 
fellow content with meagre fare. Sometimes it lets itself be 
satisfied with clumsy fables and absurd fairy tales. If only they 
are imprinted early enough, they are for man adequate 
explanations of his existence and supports for his morality." 

So it was not surprising that for Uncle Curioso to converse 
with long-dead personalities from the philosophical and 
literary tradition was just as important as to converse with the 
living. He also made no secret of this to those who were really 
close to him: "There are people who cultivate acquaintances as 
kind of a hobby. That is not for me, because then I would have 
too little time to occupy myself with the thoughts of living and 
dead kindred spirits. Among the people we get to know 
directly in our surroundings, the intellectually and spiritually 
stimulating ones are unfortunately rather rare - to say nothing 
of those who take a largely similar stance on the big questions 
of life. At any rate, this is true for someone with interests and 
views like mine." 

All this had somehow been noticeable in contact with Uncle 
Curioso and had involuntarily created a certain distance, even 
though he had always tried to be friendly with those around 
him. Today, when I think about his relationship to the religious 
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and ideological or philosophical convictions with which the 
majority of people content themselves, Aristotle's sentence 
comes to mind: "The intellect appears like a sober man among 
a crowd of drunkards who utter futile phrases.“ 

Aunt Sapientia, on the other hand, always conveyed a sense 
of openness and sympathy to those who met her. After her 
husband's death, however, she changed. Whereas in the past 
she had always questioned Uncle Curioso's philosophical 
positions - even by remaining silent she had been able to give 
the impression that they lacked 'profundity' - she now herself 
became a convinced and persuasive representative of an 
attitude to life characterised by naturalism and of meaning 
and morality given to ourselves autonomously, even if she did 
not annoy anyone with any statements to this kind without 
being asked. She stuck to the motto with which the essayist 
Isaiah Berlin once jokingly described his activity: "You see, I'm 
like a taxi: I have to be hailed." The fact that in the crisis 
following Uncle Curioso's death she had flirted with all kinds 
of byways, even wrong ways, of the human urge for knowledge 
only made her more credible when the conversation did turn 
to such questions. 

And now as well her life was not like an overlong cruise in 
the Caribbean, was not a continued holiday, not just a 
succession of more or less arbitrary leisure activities, as one 
observes with some people who no longer have to pursue an 
actual profession. She was still not inclined to fritter away her 
life. On occasion she recalled the merciless verdict her 
husband had uttered about the dilettante creative aspirations 
of underemployed affluent people: "They'd better learn to 
reproduce something really valuable properly, or they'd 
better, for instance, do some kind of sport where they don't 
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leave any marks. Or even better: They should look for a task 
that is worth the effort, for example in the humanitarian field." 

It is no coincidence that one of Uncle Curioso's favourite 
books was a novel by André Maurois, one of his lesser known, 
at least in Germany: "Bernard Quesnay". It tells the story of the 
heir to a textile factory who decides to accept the role that has 
fallen to him and to take on his duties as an entrepreneur 
(striving for social balance) in the French countryside instead 
of living out his inclinations and distractions in Paris at the 
side of a dilettante painter - though it is also the story of his 
alter ego, a brother who leaves the factory because his wife 
cannot stand the confines of the provincial life and this 
threatens to destroy his marriage. 
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The Other End 


The good fortune of being able to take leave 


Aunt Sapientia fell ill with breast cancer a few years later. 


Although she had discovered the tumour in her left breast at 
an early stage, it turned out that it had already formed bone 
metastases. 


Aunt Sapientia now displayed - at least outwardly - an almost 
unreal rational behaviour. Already before, the schematisations 
of normal behaviour set up by the psychologists, of which she 
was all too aware, or even just the usual behavioural 
expectations, had often not suited her. 

First of all, she skipped the phase of denial and not wanting 
to accept reality, which is so common, and asked the doctors 
very carefully how the possible treatment measures would 
probably affect her quality of life. She did not want to buy a 
perhaps slightly longer life with serious side effects and did 
not want to spend more time at the doctor's or in hospital than 
absolutely necessary. 

However, Aunt Sapientia did not give up at all. She began to 
write her memoirs. "Now that Thomas has had so much 
success with his books posthumously, people want to know 
more about him. And for me it's an opportunity to remember 
our life together and at the same time still look forward and 
forget the damn disease at least for hours," she said. 

Uncle Curioso had grown up in a small-town in a strict 
Catholic rural area. If it hadn't been for the Second World War 
with its streams of refugees, he and Aunt Sapientia would 
probably never have met. A few years after the war, there had 
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been quite a fuss in the family about their mixed marriage. For 
this reason, Uncle Curioso had finally turned his back on his 
denomination. A few years later, the last flicker of 
religiousness in him was extinguished. 

"With me, the apostles of religion are left only with the hope 
of a deathbed brain fog," Uncle Curioso once said to me. 
"Although they should nowadays be aware of the vapidity of 
such conversions. What is the meaning of such a conversion 
when one's intellectual power is dwindling, or there is at least 
an altered mental status?" 

As we know, Uncle Curioso was spared both the temptation 
to revise his own thinking and life on his deathbed and the 
opportunity to utter those significant last words, which are in 
any case more a phenomenon of literature than of real life. 

In the 1950s, Uncle Curioso had been enthusiastic about 
Albert Camus’ "The Plague". A few years later, however, he 
found this heroic humanism a little too excited. It was all still 
too attached to the traditional religious structure of thought, 
too much merely a negative copy of it. 

When I later read Aunt Sapientia's memoirs, I was surprised 
at the extent to which I myself had repeated some phases of 
Uncle Curioso's intellectual development some two decades 
later. I must have been about seventeen years old at the time. 
First I had read "The Plague" in German and was impressed. 
The detachment from religion, which I had already completed, 
seemed to me to be given a convincing form here. A little later, 
during a summer holiday, I found a French edition from 1947 
in a book box on the Placa of Dubrovnik, which - according to 
a sticker - had originally been sold by a bookseller in 
Copenhagen. Fate of books. It was one of those austere 


post-war editions on wood-containing paper that becomes 
increasingly brown and rough with age and yet is surprisingly 
resilient. It had a brittle spine and a thin paper cover without 
any illustrations, only red and black lettering and a kind of 
passe-partout of thin red and black borders. Complete 
concentration on the content - albeit born out of necessity. 
This book embodied post-war existentialism for me even in a 
physical way. 

Our sojourn in Mediterranean brightness at the time had 
been somewhat marred by the supply woes of ‘actually 
existing socialism’. But later, when the _ chauvinistic 
nationalists of the ethnic groups of the former Yugoslavia 
unleashed their civil war and we saw the shell impacts on 
Dubrovnik's historic boulevard on television, | thought with 
shock of the peaceful mood of that summer. Even in Europe, 
barbarism was still present - despite all that had been thought. 

But back to Uncle Curioso. It was quite a while before he left 
the church he had been "baptised into". He only took this step 
in the sixties. By then he had already arrived at a much more 
unpathetic secular humanism. Leaving the church was still a 
relatively courageous act at that time - at a time when in this 
small-town environment one could already incur hostility and 
professional disadvantages because one did not want to signa 
petition for a Christian confessional school. Aunt Sapientia was 
already very distanced from the official religion at that time, 
but formally remained a member of her church. 

Uncle Curioso was also anything but a zealot. When my 
parents, who thought highly of his opinion, asked him for his 
advice, he recommended that they have me baptised and 
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should also send me to religious education in school later on. 
"The child should get to know religion and not experience it as 
something alien and therefore perhaps all the more interesting 
at some point. You can slowly question the religious teachings 
more and more as he gets older, | think that’s the better way," 
he said. "You don't have to push young children too much into 
an outsider position." So the social convention was followed 
and I was baptised and took part in religious education classes. 

I still remember the times when the respectable citizens of 

the small town had rented seats in the pews marked with 
nameplates - a social control mechanism and a source of 
income for the church at the same time. Aunt Sapientia's 
memories brought back to my mind many other experiences 
that I had almost forgotten. Once a neighbour's daughter had 
been sent home from primary school for showing unseemly 
behaviour by wearing jeans and not a skirt. I myself would 
have liked to become an altar boy, if only so that I wouldn’t 
always look like an outsider when I was asked at school on 
Mondays whether IJ had attended Mass on Sunday. My parents, 
however, thought that they should not exaggerate my 
integration into the prevailing world view. 

Today I am grateful to them for having enabled me to find 
this middle way with regard to religion - between knowledge 
and empathy on the one hand and distance on the other. This 
reduces the danger of becoming enthusiastic about a religion 
in a sudden conversion. And the love-hate relationship or even 
the fanaticism of the renegade, to which some who have had 
to go through a strict religious upbringing fall prey, can hardly 
arise in this way. 

During my last year at grammar school, | also distanced 
myself outwardly from religion by leaving the church. Even a 
highly educated, pedagogically very committed priest and 


religious education teacher, whom his mostly uncompre- 
hending pupils had nicknamed "crypt spy" in an inappropriate 
but undeniably original way, was unable to stop the 
intellectual development that led me to agnosticism, indeed to 
an agnosticism that ultimately consists only in a principled 
epistemological reservation and is to be equated with atheism 
in all practically significant questions. 

Didn’t he want to tell us about Aunt Sapientia's last phase of 
life, you will say, and begin to think of me what Pascal 
reproached Montaigne for: "He spoke too much of himself and 
told too many insignificant stories." But with Aunt Sapientia's 
reminiscences, I feel much the same as I do when looking at 
slides of a journey long ago. Around what you see in the 
pictures, all kinds of experiences and impressions come to life 
again. 

One day, Aunt Sapientia fell while shopping. Her right leg had 
suddenly given out. In the area of a metastasis at the base of 
the neck of the femur a bone fracture had occurred without 
any particular force being applied. She had to have a special 
endoprosthetic reconstruction, which kept her able to walk for 
a few more months. 

Despite increasing pain, she was still mentally active and 
curious about the world. The way she dealt with the fact of her 
imminent death and the circumstances of her dying was 
marked by a serenity bordering on the uncanny. During one of 
my visits, she showed me a passage from Seneca's "Moral 
Letters to Lucilius", which Uncle Curioso - as had been his 
habit - had marked up with his pencil and, on top of that, added 
the note "possible quotation": "I shall not abandon old age, if 
old age preserves me intact for myself, and intact as regards 
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the better part of myself; but if old age begins to shatter my 
mind, and to pull its various faculties to pieces, if it leaves me, 
not life, but only the breath of life, I shall rush out of a house 
that is crumbling and tottering. I shall not avoid illness by 
seeking death, as long as the illness is curable and does not 
impede my soul. I shall not lay violent hands on myself just 
because I am in pain; for death under such circumstances is 
defeat. But if I find out that the pain must always be endured, | 
shall depart, not because of the pain but because it will be a 
hindrance to me as regards all my reasons for living. He who 
dies just because he is in pain is a weakling, a coward; but he 
who lives merely to brave out this pain, is a fool." 

Aunt Sapientia said to me: "When the time comes - and 
unfortunately it might not be long now - that I can no longer 
cope with this damn disease and life consists almost only of 
suffering, then I would like to decide for myself when I leave. | 
don't want to be in a semi-conscious state for days under high 
doses of painkillers. I would rather end my life at the time | 
choose, after I have said goodbye to the people I really like and 
who are close to me. Our doctor is a good man. | know very 
well that he basically shares my view on this, and I believe that 
he would also act in the same way in my situation. But we don't 
want to put him in a dilemma or even get him into trouble. He 
should be able to help the sick as best he can for many years to 
come. And when the laws in our country have changed, he will 
certainly be among those who do what they deemed the right 
thing for a long time. And we don't even want to offend his 
professional honour. If someone has such a disease as | have, 
is already in a very bad condition and has finished with life, it 
is not a disgrace for the doctor to certify a death from natural 


causes when his patient is found dead in bed one morning." 

"And aren't you afraid of dying at all?" I asked. 

"Of course, I am afraid. Unfortunately, Epicurus' well- 
intentioned saying about death - 'When we are, death is not 
come, and, when death is come, we are not' - only helps as long 
as death only affects others and does not become too personal 
with us. This sentence is basically no more than a trivial 
language game and misses the reality of death. After all, | am 
afraid of it as long as I am alive, death is a problem of the living. 
And the only reason you don't notice so much of my own 
personal fear is that I try to the very end to keep my life under 
control and not to die in advance by losing the last few days of 
my life to inescapable death. Certainly, unexpected death from 
full life, of which the person concerned may not even become 
aware, is rightly an ideal for many of us. My husband was 
granted such a death. But my way of dying, namely that I can 
put my affairs in order and say goodbye to my loved ones, also 
has its advantages. The gradual waning of my vitality, the 
progressive, forced renunciation of one joy of life after the 
other, the pain - all this is at least not completely in vain." 

Fortunately, Aunt Sapientia had good friends in Holland. And 
so she instructed me to go to them with the doctor's reports 
on her illness and to ask their family doctor for advice on how 
she could best say goodbye to her life herself when the time 
came. I also managed to get the necessary medication. 
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In the following days, she once again invited persons to her 
home who had been important in her in life. They talked about 
old times, and of course the mood was one of melancholy. But 
in spite of everything, Aunt Sapientia still felt like engaging in 
philosophical reflections of a more general nature, and it 
became apparent once again how much she had taken over 
from Uncle Curioso's scepticism in her last years. Over time, 
religions had visibly become relics of intellectual history for 
her. They still had certain social functions, but otherwise they 
were no longer to be taken seriously in her eyes. She now even 
quoted such harsh statements as Schopenhauer's "Religions 
are like glow-worms; they need darkness in order to shine." Or 
even that aphorism by an unknown author: "To the eagle 
spoke the pigeon: Where thinking ends, begins religion. Right, 
right, the eagle spoke, with the difference, however, where you 
already believe, thinking is more clever." 

In a way, she went beyond Uncle Curioso in her scepticism. 
Unlike him, she was not completely convinced to the last that 
everything ended with death. Only a few days before her death, 
she had drawn my attention to a beautiful metaphor by Kant, 
where he says that "human reason was not given strong 
enough wings to part clouds so high above us, clouds which 
withhold from our eyes the secrets of the other world... ." 
And although she had little more sympathy for Hegel than 
Uncle Curioso had, he took the word’s right out of her mouth 
with a sentence whose resigned, end-of-time tone her husband 
would have disapproved of: "When philosophy paints its grey 
in grey, then a shape of life has grown old, and it cannot be 
rejuvenated, but only recognised; the owl of Minerva begins its 
flight only with the onset of dusk." 

"And the owl of Minerva then becomes the fly of Wittgenstein," 
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she said. "And he sees his aim in showing her the way out of 
the fly-bottle by banishing from philosophy all those concepts 
that make it an existentially significant enterprise in the first 
place." 

She also read to me again from Fontenelle's "Dialogues of the 
Dead". "Philosophy," he has Descartes say, "resembles a 
certain play among children, where one with his eyes blinded 
runs after the rest. If he catches anyone, he is obliged to name 
him, else let go his prize, and run again. It is the same in the 
search of truth. For though we philosophers have our eyes 
sufficiently blinded, we make a shift sometimes to lay hold of 
her, but to what purpose? We cannot justify to her that itis she, 
and in the same moment she flips from us again." 

"When one hears," said Aunt Sapientia, "how this baroque 
early Enlightenment philosopher subjects the Enlightenment 
"self-evident truths’ to ruthless criticism in advance, then one 
is no longer surprised that Voltaire is constantly scolding him. 
And yet they both belonged to the sceptics, this, as Nietzsche 
says, ‘only respectable types among the philosophical tribes, 
tribes that generally talk out of both sides of their mouths 
(they would talk out of five sides if they could)! ...."" 

Aunt Sapientia was mentally alert until shortly before her 
death. 

One morning she was found dead in her bed. The Dutch 
medicines lay untouched in the bedroom cupboard. 

She must still have been reading the book on her bedside 
table that evening. I opened it at the bookmark and came 
across a text by Moritz Schlick: "Existence may appear to us as 
amany-hued tapestry, or asa grey veil, but it is equally difficult 
either way to furl the billowing fabric so that its meaning 
becomes apparent. It all flaps past and seems to have vanished 
before we could render an account of it.“ 
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The Fiat Lux Spider was bequeathed by Aunt Sapientia to the 
Deutsches Museum in Munich, probably in memory of many 
visits there when I was still a boy. They were delighted, but 
were not aware of the real peculiarity of the gift and let it 
disappear into the depot for the time being. Shall I provide 
further clarification at some point in the future? I don't know, 
I don't like to be called insane. 


